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As soon as you expose 
one roll of 35 mm Micro- 
film on the Flofilm Cam- 
era (above) you can start 
it through the Processor 
(right) and begin expos- 
ing another roll. 
a 

You can use your 45 mm 
Microfilm in the motor- 
ized Flofilm Reading 
Projector... or slit it 
into two rolls of 16 mm 


Microfilm. 
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DIEBOLD sets another milestone in 
achievement. This time it’s “Flo. 
film” —in production now. This CIE 
unique microfilming process is rey- 5 ant 
olutionary in its completeness— des 
its simplicity — its economical effi- jto (.-- 
ciency. It consists of cameras for |sbilitie 

_ pl aphi cords _ lannihilé 
microphotographing records, proc- } , 
‘ssors for pr »cessing the mic ood 
essors for processing the micto- |ange ¢ 
film within one hour after EXPO |stuff we 
sure, right on your own premises, 
and reading projectors. This 
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be reduced to fit into a space no |g tapp 
bigger than an ordinary four drawer |in the 
letter file. Flofilm preserves price- fie bene 
less data in a form easily used, tiviliza’ 
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and now we are faced with the danger that the 
destructive power of the atomic bomb may lead 
to (... unimaginable catastrophe.) Its whirlwind pos- 
sibilities may soon be upon us unless we insure against 
annihilation. The bomb gave imperfect man a perfect 
form of complete destruction. It implants within the 
range of weak humans God-like power. The kind of 
stuff we dreamed of in childhood. 


Giana CE produced the weapon that ended the war, 





This danger that confronts us all is real, not a mere 
speculative theory. Sir Oliver Lodge sometime ago 
wrote “If ever the human race gets hold of a means 
of tapping a small fraction of the energy contained 
in the atoms of their own planet the consequences will 
be beneficent or destructive, according to the state of 
tivilization.”’ 

When compared with the release of atomic energy, 
no discovery ever made has held a greater power for 
both good and evil. The future will provide either a 
war of final extermination or a brotherhood of man 
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exceeding all expectations. The release of this form 
of energy was discovered by many scientific minds 
working in a parallel direction toward a common goal. 
ltean only be successfully controlled by all of us work- 
ing for the common good of all of us. 


Thus it follows that “One World” is the only atomic 
bmb insurance. Mankind will either control it by a 
world organization comparable to a world government, 
be blown to bits. The elimination of all future 
wars is possible through a world government which 
Willkie referred to as “One World.” Thus humanity, 
by pooling its intelligence, will insure itself against 
werwhelming disaster. 
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It is folly to believe that the production of the 


s ttomic bomb can be kept a secret for no progress in 


ientific research can be kept a secret very long. That 
Which one group finds, another group will also dis- 
cover. Then each nation will have the power to 
destroy all other nations quickly and completely. And 


§ %, if unchecked, a reckless madness will emerge from 


It would be a common 
Voltaire 


this great intellectuality. 
talamity. We would all go mad in unison. 


§ ‘Xpressed it well in the definition “History is a race 


between civilization and disaster.” 
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The harnessing and use of atomic energy is un- 
limited. It outstrips our imagination. E:nstein, by 
his mathematical formulae, showed the way. From-a 
very small amount of matter enough energy could be 
released to drive a gigantic ocean liner around the 
world and still have enough power left over to light 
up a great city for many months. Where coal] and oil 
before were basic requirements we will finally be able 
to use the energy contained in a bit of dirt itself to 
perform our vital work. This conversion through 
science will illustrate the dignity of the commonplace. 


World cooperation is needed now more than ever 
before. The atomic bomb makes it compulsory. It is 
the one form by which civilization can insure: itself. 
Man has invented a new age—the atomic age, but as 
yet he is not prepared to survive in it. To control the 
bomb will be to win the peace. Cooperation will win 
the prize. 

Man, the world warrior, must become the world citi- 
zen and the threat of the atomic bomb will be the 
transformer. Unfortunately, our political progress is 
far behind our scientific progress and in many political 
circles there is a fear of world cooperation. It might 
be worse for politicians but, most assuredly, better for 
mankind. And so we must bend every effort as indi- 
viduals to look at this vital problem as it stands be- 
fore us today. We must be wise today. It is madness 
to defer. William Congreve wrote in 1720: 

“Defer not till tomorrow to be wise 
Tomorrow’s sun to thee may never rise.” 

Let us make a pact with our fellow men that the 
justice and urgency of this great need for complete 
world cooperation shall stand by itself, of itself and 
for itself. Then the research to produce the atomic 
bomb will be a deed done for love and not for hate. 


The problem we face is a choice between an organ- 
ized and unified world or a violently disorganized atom. 
Thus we find this atomic age, into which we have just 
entered, means unlimited progress or global suicide. 
World cooperation will mean the final conquest of 
human decency, the.triumph of love over hate. That 
is the great question before the world today. This is 
the time to decide. It will mean ONE WORLD or 
NO WORLD. Take your choice. 





Watch For The Eadorsement Numbers Sei 
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VIEWS A WEEK 


ts, ee Ht Stimps On, a of Ue 


Agency Director, Maine Branch Office 


R years the educational de- 
Froarimen of practically every 
life insurance company has ad- 
vocated the use of organized and 
memorized sales procedures, but 
only a few have actually done very 
much about it. 

My own experience with various 
procedures convinced me that there 
was a need for a simpler talk, more 
along the package idea, a talk that 
would be applicable to young, single 
men, to working women, and in 
some cases to family men where, 
on account of the time element, or 
other factors, it seems the best pol- 
icy to attempt an immediate sale 
before undertaking the complete 
programming of the prospect’s life 
insurance. 

Please don’t quote me as an ad- 
vocate of a package sale as a sub- 
stitute for programming. If a 
program doesn’t precede the sale, 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


it should certainly follow it—in 
most instances. Nevertheless, it’s 
always easy to show a man the ad- 
vantages of coordinating his new 
policy with his Social Security and 
previous life insurance, and some- 
times it’s a much more pleasurable 
job, if we already have some new 
commission change jingling in our 


pockets. 
Convinced of the need, I asked 
myself this question: “What’s 


wrong with the package sales talks 
that we have tried and discarded 
in the past?” and I arrived at this 
answer: “With most of them, the 
agent talks and talks and talks— 
the poor prospect is told and told 
and told.” This truth was forced 
home to me when I tried the old 
Anderson approach on a young 
friend of mine. I said: 

“Paul, we have a method where- 
by you can figure your own life 


insurance program. I'll bet I am 
the first life insurance man that 
ever suggested that you figure it 
yourself; most of them want to do 
all the figuring for you, dont 
they?” 

“They sure do,” he said with’ 
grin. “Only yesterday the X Mr 
tual man came in here with a po 
icy all typed out and said: ‘This’ 
just what you need.’ How did he 
know what I needed; he hadnt 
asked me?” 

That was about six years ago, 
and since then, with the help @ 
associates too numerous to mer 
tion, we have developed what We 
call the “Live, Quit or Die, one 
interview sales talk.” The ideas 2 
it are as old as the business of lift 
insurance; but the approach ® 
those ideas is, I think, original; 
at least, I have never seen anything 
like it in print, except in an article 
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of mine which appeared in The Mu- 
tual Benefit “Pelican” magazine 
several years ago. 

After years of experiments and 
experience, we now can prove that 
with average mastery an average 
agent can make $8,000 on four 
complete interviews per week, 
$4,000 in first-year, $4,000 in 
renewals. 

Sometime ago we asked associ- 
ates who were using the talk, even 
occasionally, to report results 
weekly for a three months’ period; 
including the entire 18 associates 
who reported, including ineffective 
users as well as the effective ones, 
one case was sold for each two in- 
terviews, for an average of $2,960 
per case. Figuring four inter- 
views a week, the sales would 
amount to almost $6,000 per week, 
$300,000 per year, for a total po- 
tential value of nearly $9,000 rather 
than $8,000. 

A few of the so-called “users” 
had not mastered the talk and, in 
some cases, no sales were reported, 
but the interviews were included. 
For the ten who had memorized 
the talk pretty much verbatim, the 
average sale was $3,482, and the 
percentage of closes was a little bet- 
ter than one out of two interviews. 
The average policy of this group in 
the previous year had been $1,700. 

If you would like a real shining 
example, one associate, whose poli- 
cies had previously averaged only 
about $1,200, made 39 sales for 
$106,500; it required but 1% inter- 
views for an average sale of $3,500. 
On three interviews a week he 
could theoretically earn $10,900 per 
year, if he used this talk exclu- 
sively. Incidentally, he does a lot 
of programming and, in the same 
period, had 15 program cases for 
$68,200, an average of $4,546. I 
mention this simply to show that a 
package sale of this type can be 
used along with a programming 
schedule. 

I think you will also agree that 
it’s a package sale with a program 
psychology, because we let the pros- 
pect write his own ticket. We 
simply show him how he can do 
what he tells us he wants to do. 

Show you how it works. I am 
going to adopt one of my old school 
teacher tricks and ask any one of 
you to answer any one of the ques- 
tions I am going to ask Mr. Imagi- 
nary Prospect. 

“Bill,” I say to a prospect, “I’m 


not calling on you today to tell you 
that you need some more life in- 
surance. Frankly, I haven’t the 


“slightest idea of what your financial 


plans are and I don’t know whether 
we have anythin#that you can use. 
I stopped by because I would like to 
swap ideas about various types of 
savings and investments. 

“As I said, probably you are not 
in the market for any life insur- 
ance, but I know you have good 
judgment and I’m gure you will 
have some thoughts on the subject 
of investments that will be inter- 
esting to me and probably I can 
help you a little bit in planning 
your own financial] future because 
during my many years in the life 
insurance business, I have done a 
lot of work for men of about your 
age and situation. 

“Tell me, Bill, what are your fa- 
vorite methods of investment to- 
day?” 

If he already has a plan, con- 
gratulate him. If not, mention that 
he is undoubtedly interested in sav- 
ing money and accumulating prop- 
erty, even though he may not have 
made a start yet. He will invariably 
agree with this assumption. Then 
ask him this question: 

“Bill, let’s spend a bit of time in 
analyzing the reasons why we save 
money and accumulate property. 


Why don’t we spend every nickle we 
earn as fast as we earn it?” 

Get from him the three reasons 
why people accumulate property. 
These are well known to all life in- 
surance men, and, if you press him 
for an answer and persist long 
enough, he will finally arrive at the 
three reasons, although you may 
have to help him in wording them 
by saying: “By that you mean 
money for emergencies for a rainy 
day, as we say, etc.” As he gives 
you the reasons, list them on paper. 

(1) For emergencies and oppor- 
tunities. 

(2) Income for ourselves if we 
live. 

(3) Income for our loved ones if 
we do not live. 

After you have listed the three 
reasons and discussed them briefly, 
proceed as follows: 

“Pete, if you found. an invest- 
ment that would do each of these 
three things better than any other 
investment you had ever read about 
or heard about, how much could you 
invest each week out of your pres- 
ent salary?” 

On this point, most prospects are 
very optimistic. They will esti- 
mate from $5 to $20. Let’s assume 
Mr. Jones says $10. 

“That’s fine. Now what would 
you think of a financial program 
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something like this? Five dollars 
a week in the savings bank and 
Victory Bonds, and $5 for a long- 
range program? Would that be 
about the right division, do you 
think?” 

Let him talk. Assume that he 
agrees in substance. ~ 

“Jim, let’s go back to your three 
reasons for saving money. First— 
emergencies and opportunities. For 
unexpected emergencies that de- 
mand immediate cash, do you know 
of any better place than the savings 
bank? The money is immediately 
available any time you want it. Of 
course, that is one weakness of the 
savings bank plan—you can get it 
a little too easily, but, neverthe- 
less, it’s nice to have it when you 
want it, isn’t it? 

“For opportunities, and also for 
emergencies, Government Bonds, of 
course, can’t be beat. You might 
sacrifice a little interest, and on 
some issues possibly a little prin- 
cipal, if they should happen to be 
selling below par, but there’s cer- 
tainly nothing any sounder or safer, 
is there? In addition to the secur- 
ity of Government Bonds, you 
probably feel as I do, that each of 
‘us’ should tighten our belts a bit 
and_lend all we can to Uncle Sam 
during this emergency. 

“Now, in regard to the other two 
reasons for saving money—namely, 
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the long-range objectives. Once 
you have adopted a long-range plan 
you will either live to complete the 
plan, you will live but complete 
only part of it, or you will die in 
the meantime. 

“Can we agree on this, John— 
that those are the only three things 
that can happen and, furthermore; 
that one of oo three things is 
bound to happen?” (Dwell on this 
point until an agreement is reached 
and then refer to previously pre- 
pared illustration.) 

“The X company has a plan that 
was especially designed for men of 
your age, and I want to show it to 
you. I am talking about that other 
$5 that you plan to put into a long- 
range savings program. I am go- 
ing to show you how this plan 
works, and I want your frank 
opinion as to whether it will do the 
things that you want to do with the 
$5 that you intend to save. If 
there’s anything about it you don’t 
like, don’t be bashful about telling 
me so, as we have a lot of different 
investment plans and we will try to 
find one that will fit your needs. If 
we don’t have anything that you 
can use, you may be sure that I 
won’t urge you to invest a single 
dollar of your money in the X Life 
Insurance Company. You are to 
be the sole judge—that’s fair 
enough, isn’t it? 


DON 
H. 
STIMPSON 










“Bill, what is your present age?” 
(Assume age 30.) 

“Now, let’s take up the thre 
points—live, quit, or die—that ix 
what happens if you live and com 
plete it, what happens if you q 
cide to quite before completion 
and what happens if you die som 
where along the road? Supp 
you adopt this plan and save regp 
larly until age 65.” i 

At this point, we go through) 
previously prepared and mime 
graphed illustration. The illusth 
tion is for $5,000 on almost ai 
plan that we think will fit the sity. 
tion. We never call it $5,000, } 
is labelled “one unit,” and we @ 
ways talk of units, not amounk 
If we can’t close for an entire unit 
we try to close for a fractional par 
of a unit, based on the amount 
finally figures he can actually 
This results in odd amount polici 
but as yet has not resulted in 
$1,000 sale. We first emphas 
the cash maturity value and 
particularly the income retire 
value. 

We use the well-known illus 
tion of the amount of money 
is required at interest only to 
duce the same income. We calli 
the “Easy Way” versus the “Ha 
Way” illustration. 

We then get a commitment tha 
if he lives, he can provide incom 
for himself easier through our pl 
than the savings bank meth 
We then go into the illustration 
to what happens if he quits at t 
end of 3-5-10-20 years, putting th 
emphasis on the paid-up value 
the contract by emphasizing th 
cash reserve that is available at th 
end of the twentieth year as an ad 
ditional emergency fund, although 
we have not recommended this pla 
for that purpose. We get a com 
mitment that if he starts the plan 
and quits for any reason after lt 
has had it for a few years, it ha 
still been a wonderful investment 
for him. 

Then we go into the third part of 
the illustration — namely, what 
happens if he ‘dies before comple 
tion—and of course it is easy 
show that nothing can equal insur 
ance in the event of this majd 
catastrophe to his family. Of 
course, we get another commitmenl 
that this is by far the best invest 
ment for his family if he shoulds' 
live to complete it. Then we af 
ready for the close. 

“Bill, now that we have agree 
that you can’t lose, but must wi 
there are two things to be deter 
mined. The first is the amount yo 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TAXATION OF ANNUITIES 





ACH of the last four issues of 
this magazine has contained an 
ar.icle criticizing the present 
unscientific taxation of annuities 


under the provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, and recom- 
mending definite changes’ that 


would correct the unjust and in- 
equitable treatment of such con- 
tracts. 

It has recently been discovered 
that the Dominion of Canada is 
contemplating similar amendments 
to its tax structure, a summary of 
which may be interesting and en- 
lightening. 


Investigating Commission 
On Nov. 13, 1944, the Committee 
of the Privy Council, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor General, ap- 
pointed a special commission of 
three members: 


The Canadian House of Parliament, Ottawa 


CANADIAN PROPOSAL 


_Al Spectator Staff Analysis 


“To investigate and_ report 
upon the present treatment under 
the Income War Tax Act of pay- 
ments to individuals in the form 
-of annuities.” 


Questions Raised 

This investigation was prompted 
by a report from the Minister of 
Finance, “representing that there 
are various types of payment re- 
ceived by individuals regarding 
which there may be reasonable 
doubt as to whether they are pay- 
ments of income or capital or a 
combination of income and capital; 
and that the present level of income 
tax rates greatly accentuates the 
necessity of determining whether 
such payments are income or capi- 
tal or a combination of both and, if 
the latter. of clearly demarcating 
the income portion from the capi- 


tal portion of the payments in or- 
der to avoid inequitable tax treat- 
ment as between various types of 
income and as between various 
forms of savings and capital accu- 
mulation.” 

The report of this special com- 
mittee was submitted to the Minis- 
ter of Finance on March 29, 1945. 


Present Treatment 


In order that the recommenda- 
tions made by the commission may 
be more clearly understood, the fol- 
lowing summary of the present 
Canadian treatment of contractural 
annuities for income tax purposes 
is given: 

(1) Government or “like” annui- 
ties are exempt to the extent of 
$5,000 a year, if taken out prior 
to May 26, 1932, and to the extent 

(Continued on page 31) 
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STUDY of agents’ attitudes 
A made for the Institute of 
Life Insurance as a part of 
the public relations program of the 
life insurance business, released 
Dec. 7, indicates that a substan- 
tial proportion of agents, although 
not a majority, feel that better 
selection of agents, improvement in 
training methods, particularly for 
new agents, and some change in the 
basis of compensation, which will 
retain the incentive but provide 
some regularity of income for new 
agents, are matters that should re- 
ceive the attention of the business. 
These were among the significant 
findings of the survey, which was 
conducted by Elmo Roper under the 
supervision of the Institute’s Pub- 
lic Opinion Study Committee. This 
committee is composed of Edwin W. 
Craig, chairman, O. J. Arnold, John 
S. Sinclair, Charles G. Taylor and 
Frazar B. Wilde. 

“In life insurance,” the commit- 
tee says in explaining the purpose 
of the survey, “the agency force is 
one of the most important elements 
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SURVEY 


VNR AM 


in creating public attitute toward 
the business by virtue of the fact 
that it is they who have the closest 
contact with the public, and only as 
they reflect a happy business en- 
vironment do they make the kind 
of representatives needed to build 
real public confidence in life insur- 
ance and in their own service to the 
public. 

“The real value of this study to 
each company will be in measuring 
the findings against those of its 
own organization. Such a process 
should prove of value not only to 
the individual company but also 
have an influence on the business 
as a whole.” 

The questions in the survey were 
divided into three classifications: 
Those dealing with the public at- 
titudes encountered by the agents 
in selling, and the attitudes of the 
agents themselves toward the mar- 
ket for life insurance; those deal- 
ing with the internal relationships 
between agents and management; 
and those dealing with matters of 
direct public relations. The an- 
swers to the questions in the first 
group, the committee points out, 
have definite public relations im- 
plications because they concern at- 
titudes at the point of contact with 
the public, while the answers to 
questions in the second group are 
significant because satisfactory in- 
ternal public relations are essential 
to sound external public relations. 

In order to get an accurate cross- 
section of the agency forces for the 
purpose of this study, all classes of 
agents were personally interviewed 
by trained interviewers, and the 
agents interviewed knew their 
identity would not be revealed. The 
sample is sufficient to give an ac- 
curate result—within a 3 per cent 
or 4 per cent margin of error. Had 
the sampled been 10,000 instead of 
2000, it would have reduced the 
margin of error perhaps 1 per cent. 

The agents were selected so as 
to give a fair distribution as to 
age, geographical location, size of 


REVEAL 


community they lived in, -produe 
tion range and type of company, 
Ninety-two and two-tenths per cent 
were male agents and 7.8 per cent 
female. Approximately an equal 
number of ordinary and industria 
agents were queried. 

As to length of service, 22.1 pe 
cent had been in the business un 
der 5 years; 35.6 per cent from 5 to 
15 years and 43 per cent over 1} 
years — only 3 per cent were not 
classified as to lengths of service 

Eighty-eight and five-tenths per 
cent were full time agents; 11.5 per 
cent were part time agents. There 
was an attempt to get the facts 
primarily from full time agents. 

In discussing the study and 
presenting some of his conclusions, 
Mr. Roper said: “A significant find- 
ing of the study is the report of the 
interviewers—and substantiated by 
the answers of the agents them- 
selves—that these insurance sales- 
men are well above average in in- 
telligence, when compared with the 
general run of corporation em- 
ployees. 

“The absence of young agents 
may be, in part at least, a reflec- 
tion of wartime conditions, but if 
it is not, it is certainly a matter 
which will be of some concern for 
the future. 

“The life insurance business 4s 
a whole is held in high esteem by 4 
great majority of the agents. Most 
of them believe that the industry 
deserves the confidence of the pub 
lic. 

“It is significant to note that 
there are substantially fewer agents 
who believe that their own r 
and file deserves public confidence. 


“Your salesmen are, neverthe 
less, hopeful about their ft 
ture. Most of them believe their 


business in the years immediately 
ahead will be larger than it has 
been in the past. As a matter of 
fact, less than 10 per cent think it 
will be smaller. They feel that the 
most powerful selling point for the 
sale of new insurance will continue 
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to be, as it has probably always 
been, the protection of dependents, 
and that the next best opportunity 
will be to sell insurance to provide 
an income in later life for the 
policyholder himself. 

“Most insurance salesmen now in 
the business are fundamentally hap- 
py with the general situation in 
which they find themselves. More 
5§ than two-thirds of them, in fact, 
would advise their own sons or 
daughters to go into the insurance 
business. The better the agent, the 
more inclined he is to feel that way. 
Reasons for this are not hard to 
find. The main one is that the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance offers 
a rare opportunity to earn a high 
income. There is, in fact, a feel- 
-fing among many that the possibili- 
ties in this respect are unlimited. 
A second major attraction is that 
it gives one an opportunity to ‘be 
his own boss’. 

“Of more immediate interest is 
the fact that many agents, we 
found, believe insurance companies 
are going to have to make certain 
fundamental changes in the years 
to come. As might be expected, 
they are inclined to emphasize those 
changes which they feel need to be 
made in the agent’s setup, although 
advertising was by no means over- 
looked. While it is true that major- 
ities are not inclined to recommend 
widespread change in any direction, 
the very substantial minority which 
does make such recommendations 
is the interesting part of this study. 

“Even a casual study of the 
tables indicates that there is con- 
siderable sentiment for better 
trained agents. There is wide- 
spread demand for a system of bet- 
ter training for new agents, and 
considerable feeling that.a continu- 
ing training program is necessary. 
Closely akin to this is the insistent 
demand for better selection of new 
agents. It is only human for any 
salesman to want his efforts bol- 
stered as much as possible with a 
wide variety of good products and 
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a substantial amount of advertis- 
ing about those products. Your in- 
surance salesmen want both, but 
one cannot escape the conclusion 
that they feel a great part of their 
problem with the public would be 
answered with more carefully se- 
lected new agents and a consider- 
ably improved training system. 

“While better selected and better 
trained salesmen would solve a con- 
siderable part of their problems, a 
substantial minority of the life in- 
surance men now in the business 
feel two other changes are needed. 
There is a strong demand in certain 
quarters for a pension system for 
salesmen—or an improved pension 
system where one is already in 
existence. There is an even strong- 
ed demand for a change in the 
form of agent compensation, and a 
study of the replies to the questions 
which were asked of ordinary life 
salesmen regarding compensation 
only serves to throw a new light on 
the demand for better new agents. 
The principal demand as far as 
compensation for new agents is 
concerned, is that there should be 
some kind of guaranty or drawing 
account while the salesman is get- 
ting started. That the life insur- 
ance salesman is willing to gamble 
on his own ability to produce once 
he has gotten started is indicated 
by the overwhelming number who 
prefer a straight commission plan 
of compensation for established 
agents. It is significant that the 
older the agent, the longer he has 
been with the company, and the 
more successful he is, the more 
critical he is of the present method 
of selecting new agents and of 
remunerating them.” 

Asked about the effect on their 
sales of Social Security, National 
Service Life Insurance and Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, the great 


majority think that Social Security 
will help their sales in the next five 
years — 83.5 per cent think so. 
Slightly more than half—56.2 per 
cent—think National Service Life 
































Insurance will help; 20 per cent 
think it makes no difference; but 
there is still a fair number—17.2 
per cent — who think it wil] hurt 
them. ° 

As to Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance — 33.5 per cent think it will 
hurt their business, but a slightly 
larger group—41.3 per cent—think 
it will make no difference and 5.6 
per cent actually think it will help 
them. 19.6 per cent gave no an- 
swer. 

There was very little difference 
between the feeling of ordinary and 
industrial agents on Social Security 
and Savings Bank Life Insurance 
but, on National Service Life In- 
surance, ordinary agents were more 
inclined to regard it as helpful than 
industrial agents. 

Asked to state from their experi- 
ence one or two main obstacles they 
had to overcome in selling life in- 
surance, the agents reported the 
major obstacles as follows: Finan- 
cial obstacles, 34.6 per cent, and 
ignorance of life insurance, its pur- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NE of the best ways for life 
O insurance to meet the grow- 

ing trend towards socializa- 
tion throughout the world is to de- 
velop a sound and intelligent pub- 
lic relations program predicated on 
bringing the whole business closer 
to the public and making the busi- 
ness more effective in earning the 
public goodwill, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, declared at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria in New York yester- 
day afternoon. 

Citing the definite trends to- 
wards socialism during the past 
year in the countries of Europe 
and Asia, Mr. Johnson said: “For- 
tunately at home the trends are not 
expressing themselves in exactly 
the same way, though there are 
some straws in the wind of social 
and political changes that are tak- 
ing place. Recent surveys show, 
however, that, while there is a cer- 
tain desire for social changes, there 
is still a very strong desire to re- 
tain the American right to personal 
financial progress such as is pro- 
moted by our American system of 
individual opportunity. It is quite 
evident, notwithstanding that there 
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HOLGAR J. 
JOHNSON 


is a decided growth in the power of 
the people, making it necessary for 
all business to measure up in the 
opinion of the public.” 

Mr. Johnson then urged that life 
insurance undertake to make cer- 
tain just what changes are occur- 
ring in public opinion and how they 
relate to the business. He indicated 
that the Institute hopes to extend 
its analysis of public opinion 
through field tests and to apprise 
the leaders of the business as to 
the results as promptly as possible, 
so that the business will be able to 
direct its operations always in line 
with public interest. 


Public Approval Essential 


“If we succeed in doing the best 
possible job in the public interest 
and they know it, we are well on 
the way to gaining public approval,” 
he continued. “And public approval 
is absolutely necessary for any busi- 
ness to continue to serve the na- 
tion and its people.” 

Four specific activities were then 
discussed by Mr. Johnson as pri- 
mary considerations in aiding the 
creation and building of public ap- 
proval: 


INSTITUTE 
OF LIFE 
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(1) Improved public _ servic 
through increasing the effes 
tiveness of life insurance se 
vice and the elimination @ 
minor irritants; 

(2) Development of the best possi 
ble relationship between mang. 
agement and the personnel 0 
the business, especially with 
the agency forces; 

(3) Providing the public with 
adequate information about the 
progress and effectiveness « 
life insurance management; 

(4) Building a public liking f 
life insurance, emotional 
well as factual. 

Among means of developing thes 
four considerations suggested byg*@S¢ 
Mr. Johnson was the idea of policpg 2clusi 
holder meetings throughout thj#!! tha 
country. as well 

“Should policyholder meetings bef "™ fo 
held in the early part of the year relation 
by the president or top executive integri 
personnel throughout the country: he al 
assuming an average of 250 policy public. 
holders were brought together it ve 
each of five different cities,” heg°™S¢ | 
said, “it would mean that thousands} 1" at 
of key people would have a betterg /®ctive 
understanding of life insuran _ ‘ 
and a friendlier attitude towarii w ev 
the business. It would have untoli ; the 
public relations benefits.” tom t! 

It is essential in all of these ac} “4 see 
tivities that attention be given tu erat 
development of an emotional likingg ™¥St n 
for life insurance as well as to prog “8ents 
moting a factual understanding — 
Mr. Johnson emphasized, and thi f e 
can best be done by performamtt lag of 
in the public interest beyond th ti ¢ Ins 
normal routine. ivities, 

At mid-day the annua! lunchet reviewi 
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} of the Institute was held, the first 

j fopen session of the annual meeting. 
Claris Adams, retiring chairman of 
> the Institute, was the principal 
speaker, saying, in part: 

“In these days when public 
opinion constitutes a mobilized 
force with integrated power never 
before possessed, no _ institution 
which serves the public can afford 
to neglect its lines of communica- 
tion. In a way peculiar to itself 
life insurance is built upon public 

confidence. Confidence is based 
upon knowledge. 
“It is a primary responsibility of 
life insurance management to see 
that as many people as possible 
know as much as possible about 
life insurance. Institutional states- 
manship demands that no problem 
which may confront us shall be 
complicated by suspicion borne of 
ignorance or enmity arising from 
misunderstanding. Furthermore, 
the best time to make our case in 
the public form is before an issue 
is drawn. 
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“In this era of change, when the 
very philosophy as well as the prac- 
tices of free enterprise are put 
upon proof, public attitude is an 
important factor in every business 
gequation. This makes public rela- 
tions a major function of top execu- 
tive management. In an absolute 
sted byg Sense public relations is an all- 
t policy inclusive term. It is composed of 
ut the all that we are and all that we do 

as well as what we say. The only 
tings bef itm foundation for a sound public 
he yeat relations program is the essential 
cecutive integrity and the superior merit of 
-ountryg He article which we offer the 
) policy- public. 
ther inf Even in its more restricted 
es,” hej Sense public relations rates atten- 
ousands) 49" at the executive level. Its ob- 
. better jective is reputation commensurate 
suraneg/'th character. It contemplates 
foward that every function and operation 
» untold of the companies be scrutinized 
from the aspect of public reaction 
and geared so far as possible to the 
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nese ac 5 : ‘ 
riven to generation of public goodwill. We 
1 likingg ™USt not forget that we are the 


agents and not the masters of the 

andingg “Stitution of life insurance.” 

nd this The morning session took the 

rmaite form of a round table discussion of 

ynd the the Institute’s public relations ac- 
tivities, with each department head 

inches "’Viewing the year’s work and di- 


to prt 








recting a question period on his 
sphere of the job. It was a work- 
ing conference in round table 
form. 


80,000 Books Distributed 


R. Wilfred Kelsey, manager of 
the educational division, first dis- 
cussed the educational work of the 
Institute, which has expanded ma- 
terially during the past year. Mr. 
Kelsey described the growing in- 
terest in life insurance among edu- 
cational leaders and reported on 
the various projects the Institute 
has carried out in response to this 
interest. He said that 80,000 
copies of “The Handbook of Life 
Insurance” have been provided for 
educational institutions, as well as 
7,500 kits for teachers’ use, these 
including question and answer ma- 
terial and wall charts. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Kelsey 
that more and more schools have 
added life insurance courses to 
their curricula and the InStitute 
has been of increasing aid in this 
connection. As the Institute has 
come to be more widely recognized 
as the central source of informa- 
tion on life insurance, its coopera- 
tion has been sought by publishers 
and writers in the preparation of 
new textbooks and the revision of 
existing books. 


DAVE E. 
SATTERFIELD 
JR. 
Recently elected 
Executive Direc- 


tor of the Insti- 
tute 





The statistical department of 
the Institute was discussed by Miss 
Virginia Thompson, its director, 
who told of the objective nature of 
all statistics sought from the com- 
panies. She related these statis- 
tics to the news and feature stories 
which emanate from the organiza- 
tion, and explained that it became 
important for every company’s re- 
port to be in hand, as each has an 
effect on the final results. 

The case of one story was cited, 
for which the report from one 
small company, confining its busi- 
ness almost wholly to one state, was 
missing and affected the final re- 
sults materially, as the figures for 
that state were affected. Miss 
Thompson said that there has been 
excellent cooperation among the 
home offices in assembling this ma- 
terial for news and article use, in 
some cases the figures received run- 
ning as high as 98% of the total 
business in the United States. 


Women's Division 


Mrs. Marion Eberly, director of 
the Women’s Division, explained 
that the objectives of her unit, set 
up just over a year ago, were to 
(1) give women a better under- 
standing of life insurance, both as 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries; 
and (2) show them how to use their 
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life insurance. She reported that 
good progress had been made in 
the first full year of activity, espe- 
cially in cooperation with other 
women’s organizations. This co- 
operation has been especially note- 
worthy in view of the close exami- 
nation such organizations give to 
any new work undertaken or asso- 
ciations entered into. 

Mrs. Eberly also told of the wide 
and favorable reception given dur- 
ing the past year to the publica- 
tions of the Women’s Division for 
women’s use, “Going Places and 
Doing Things,” and “What Life 
Insurance Means to You and Your 
Community.” She also told of the 
projected booklet for use with farm 
women, now in preparation. 


Nelson's Report 


The work of the department of 
services and promotion was re- 
viewed by A. Wilbur Nelson, man- 
ager, who said that the monthly 
publication, “Life Insurance and 
the American Public,” has proven 
increasingly popular, with a grow- 
ing audience being reached within 
the business through this channel. 
He said that the objectives of this 
publication were: (1) to let the 
business see what the public is 
reading concerning life insurance 
and major public relations issues; 
and (2) to pass on to those within 
the business ideas and reviews of 
activities applicable to their own 
public relations uses. These objec- 
tives have also governed the other 
activities of the department, in con- 
nection with the distribution of 








U. S. GOVERNMENT 
BOND PURCHASES 
TOTAL $17.770,000,000 


Subscriptions entered by the life 
insurance companies of the country 
for the United States Government 
Victory 
Loan Drive amounted in the ag- 
gregate to $2,560,000,000. according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This brought aggregate subscrip- 
tions by the life insurance com- 
panies in the eight loan drives 
since the start of the 
$17,770,000,000. 


securities offered in the 


war to 








booklets or reprints of material 
with a public relations slant. 


Press Bureau 


Walter E. Schneider, director of 
press ‘relations, presented the re- 
view of the year’s work of the press 
bureau. Mr. Schneider gave the 
objectives of the press bureau as 
follows: (1) to give the public the 
facts about life insurance; (2) to 
explain to the public the economic- 
social services of life insurance; 
(3) to establish life insurance as 
a progressive, forward - looking 
business; (4) to create a back- 
ground of public understanding and 
goodwill towards the companies and 





GROWTH OF PAYROLL SAVINGS 
_ FOR WAR BOND PURCHASES 
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their agents. He pointed out tha 
every news or feature story pre 
pared by the Institute was cut toa 
pattern of these objectives, at the 
same time that it had to be cut tp 
the normal pattern of newsworthi- 
ness or editorial] acceptance. 




































News Releases 


Mr. Schneider then turned the 
discussion of press activities overf, 
to Richard F. Griffen of the publicf, 
relations-publicity department offpysine: 
J. Walter 





showing what the public read infpolicyh 
consequence. As an example, héfhased « 
took the stories on benefit paymentifjoes hi 
and investments, based on the fighyriter 
ures gathered monthly by the Inkee no 
stitute, and showed that the obfyred, 
jectives for these stories were: (I\May or 
to show the constant flow of beneMday. H 
fits to the public; (2) to show lifjss an 
insurance funds as an active for The 
in the economy; (3) to show thipelieve 
social and economic contributioniitrom a 
of life insurance. An exhibit waiolders 
presented to show how these storit&gybsta: 
had been used in every state, coasfable t! 
to coast, and with circulation @hext y« 
many millions represented eatlftoday 1 
time. Other illustrations wem—the 1 
cited to similarly illustrate ing. T 
reasons for the stories and he val 
means of attaining the objectivéeome y 
set for each. less of 
At the afternoon session, followf Ther 
ing Mr. Johnson’s talk, a review ifful by 
the year’s work on the cooperativ@and fe 
advertising program of the Lil@is in t 
Insurance Companies in Amerfitiarrives 
was presented. of a | 
group 
New Members Admitted numbe 
Eight additional life insurancg™#!! be 
companies have been admitted Just 
cently to membership in the Instif , Well 
tute. These admissions bring to lf °° 
the companies that have been ad4 *ts. 
mitted during the past year andé salesm; 
tablish the total membership of tha“ ind 
Institute at 136, including 1S"! 
Canadian companies which do busi of tha 
ness in this country. — 
The eight companies which havé * t 
just joined the Institute are: Atay °nefic 
Life, Hartford; Great Lakes Mutua ?°0°C' 
Life, Detroit; John Hancock Mut a 
Life, Boston; New England Mutwy "°°" 
Life, Boston; Pacific Mutual Lif eee 
Los Angeles; Southland _Lifeg ) Dr 
> aA he is | 
Dallas; Travelers Insurance Com portale 
pany, Hartford, and Western ® . 
Southern Life, Cincinnati. ~<a 





















'’ one time or another every 
life underwriter must make 
the decision as to which road 





writer operating on this basis can 
kee no gain in serving the unin- 
sured, the man who cannot buy to- 
day or the man who has no need to- 
jay. His prospecting job is an end- 
ess and exhausting procedure. 

The builder of clients, however, 
believes in something far removed 
from acquiring just a lot of policy- 
holders. He knows the value of a 


isubstantial clientele. The uninsur- 
Sable this year may be insurable 


mext year, the man who cannot pay 
oday may be able to pay tomorrow 
the needs of men are ever chang- 
ing. The client builder also knows 
he value of referred leads that will 


“come when service is given regard- 


less of whether a sale is made. 
There are men who are success- 
ful by having many policyholders 


iMgand few clients—yet their number 


is in the minority. When the day 
arrives that we operate as members 
of a profession instead of as a 


THOMAS 
R. 
NAGLE 


CLIENTS 


VERSUS 





POLICYHOLDERS 


group of package salesmen, the ; 
>d number of successful underwriters ig yy ee Z Vagle 
surance “ill be on an ever-increasing scale. 7 
tted Just what is meant by a client? 
e Insti Well, Webster defines a client as 
g tog (Ne in whose interest someone that we have done a professional continue to patronize that doctor, 
een acts.” It can well be said that any job, and what is more, truthfully if you found some other member of 
and ef S#lesman who successfully convinces say that we have created a client? the medical profession who was 
» of tha” individual to acquire more life Definitely not! willing to diagnose your ailment 
ing 1 MSurance has acted in the interest Let’s suppose that your doctor, thoroughly and completely and then 
jo busig °f that individual. Whether the when you visit him with some ail- prescribe for your best interests 





policy is the proper policy or not 
for the jindividual’s needs, his 


ment, did not stop to diagnose the 
nature of that ailment to the fullest 


rather than for his. 
The clothing salesman, who is 


- Aetn beneficiary will receive a financial extent within his ability, but in or- sincerely interested in making a 
Mutu protection at the time of the in- der to make a quick sale, prescribed, | success of his occupation, deliber- 
Mute sured’s death. Likewise, the policy- the first thing that came to mind, ately spends considerable time in 
Mutul “older, with the exception of term or prescribed the drug that would creating a clientele. He is inter- 
4] Lifelg ™SUrance, will receive some form give the druggist the greatest fee, ested in whether or not your suit 

Lif of protection against old age when or prescribed some series of treat- fits well, whether the color is be- 
» Con he is ready to retire. But is that ments that might not necessarily coming to your complexion, and 








enough? Is that as far as we can 
80 in acting in the interest of 
someone else, and truthfully say 


do you harm but would do him more 
financial good than it would do you 
physical gcod. Surely you would not 


whether the style and cut is suit- 
able to your carriage and position. 
Does he do this because it will 
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increase the commission that he 
will receive? No, he does it because 
he knows that in time you will re- 
turn to him for further merchan- 
dise—not because you like the 
name of the firm that he is with, 
not because his price is cheaper 
than the clothier next door, but be- 
cause he has built you a feeling 
of confidence. It is the service that 
he performed for you that brings 
you back to his store. 

Undoubtedly all of you have, at 
some time or other, changed your 
place of buying of one product or 
another solely because the salesman 
or representative with whom you 
had been doing business for years 
has changed his location and it is 
the confidence that you have in that 
salesman that prompts you to fol- 
low him. 

Why should not the same apply 
to your business? As representa- 
tives of an institution in which 
every word of advertising ema- 
nating from our home offices stress- 
es service to our policyholders and 
service to the general public, why 
should we not go all out for living 
up to the reputation that our home 
offices have been trying so hard to 
create for us? 

The day is fast coming when the 
underwriter who concentrates his 
activity and interests along the 
lines of acquiring policyholders in- 
stead of building clients may find 
himself out of the business. The 
public, through the education re- 
ceived from the underwriter sin- 
cerely interested in making a pro- 
fession of our business, will force 
the insurance peddler to the wall. 
The public, and rightly so, are de- 
manding, and are entitled to re- 
ceive, the service that comes from 
professional advice in regard to 
their life insurance and the prob- 
lems which can be solved by life in- 
surance. They are no longer satis- 
fied with the acquisition of just an- 
other policy. 

What is necessary to be a builder 
of clients? Is it necessary that we 
become C.L.U.s before we can say 
we are able to act sincerely in the 
interest of an individual? Impor- 
tant? Yes. Necessary? No. Is it 
necessary for us to become expert 
on business life insurance? Help- 
ful, but not necessary. Is it neces- 
sary that we familiarize ourselves 
with up-to-the-minute reports from 
Washingon and the Tax Depart- 
ment? No. Is it necessary that we 
acquire a large office with a large 
secretarial staff? Of course not. We 
can turn to comparable fields of en- 
deavor and find that none of these 
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things are necessary for successful 
operation. For example, some of 
the greatest service rendered to 
mankind in the medical field origi- 
nated in the office of a small coun- 
try practitioner. Some of our 
greatest orators received their 
start in a small community. Many 
of our greatest newspaper men 
wrote their greatest stories while 
editors of small-town chronicles. 
And so it is in our business, the 
underwriter who concentrates on 
the interests of the individual and 








Thomas R. Nagle 


Mr. Nagle has had an interesting 
and varied experience in the life in- 
surance business. While he entered 
it in 1931, he spent the first four years 
in a home office. For the past ten 
years he has been in personal produc- 
tion and supervisory work in both ordi- 
nary and weekly premium companies. 
Before joining his present company. 
the Home Life of New York, a year ago 
last summer, he was assistant man- 
ager in the Hempstead office of the 
Metropolitan, which position he ac- 
quired after finishing the second and 
seventeeth in the company in ordinary 
production the two previous years. In 
his first four months with the Home 
Life he paid for $170,000, after which 
he was given the assignment of 
coaching and directing new represen- 
tatives. 








not on displaying how much he 
knows in the way of taxes, pen- 
sions, business agreements, and so 
forth, will be on his way towards 
building clients. 

Another example is the minister 
of a small country parish whose 
sphere of influence may not be as 
great as that of the minister of a 
large city church, but who, because 
of his sincerity, because of his in- 
terest in the problems of his parish- 
ioners, is able to contribute greatly 
to the spiritual life of his commu- 
nity. 

We in the life insurance business 
have an obligation extending far 
beyond the man to whom we are 
talking. It has always amazed me 
that, purely through words and vis- 
ual ideas, we are able to convince 
so many people, year in and year 
out, to invest money in some prod- 
uct that will not start to work until 
some time in the future. 

I know of no other commodity 
that we might buy where we would 
act with so much willingness, if we 
knew that it might be years before 


we would realize a return on oyg patie! 
investment. If you analyze the mats tive ‘ 
ter further, the conclusion cag igen! 
quickly be reached that people apg "02 ‘ 
quire life insurance many, mayy 4° 
times not because of what an upg deca¥ 
derwriter says but because the jpJ Pe 
dividual, of his own volition, hy when 
sought out the best and only guar. differ 
anteed method of guaranteeing thy “V® © 
fulfillment of his dreams, whethe§ dre 
he lives or not. stance 
How many times have you heanjj !t | 
an underwriter say “It was the ‘ree 
easiest sale I ever made—it was} Profes 
like- knocking down clay pigeons?} thus 
It is wrong for that underwrite} ‘ree 
to take any credit for that sale. jf ¥°T4S 
was purely circumstance that puf YS 
him in front of the individual wh} ¢"¥* 
had recognized his own problenj “7° 
and set about to solve that problem) Proble 
The records of home offices ang © he 
filled with letters received from ing Proble 
dividuals writing in to find out howg the ¢ 
they can best solve the problems af§ "°¢eS* 
fecting their economic life values, § "" 
Just how does one go about creat§ ‘ispla 
ing a clientele and what are some ™2" 4 
of the resulting gains to the under help t 
writer? 
First, and foremost, one sal 
must be made and that is the sak 
to oneself, regardless of how long 
you’ve been in the business—that 
beginning today, regardless of the 
price, that he will approach every 
problem that can be solved through 
life insurance from this angle—{derwr 
“What would I do if I had the samefing i 
problem and I had the knowledge} quirec 
that I do have about my product! holder 
Would I, if I was sitting at thej direct 
other side of the desk, take the ae this cl 
tion that I am asking this indi ferred 
vidual to take?” clients 
Until that sale to ourselves has} ple, 27 
been made, it is impossible for wf pai 
to build a clientele. Surels 
Once that is done, and it is not for thi 
as easy as it sounds, you will begthis | 
well along the road to being a prog that it 
fessional life underwriter. nal cli 
The second step is recognizing} 0 to 
that the individual you are talking} fashio 
to is an intelligent person, can think} duced 
for himself and can make intelli-§ been 
gent decisions, even as relating tog what | 
the amount of dollars he can invest} not kr 
in the future security of his family} to ad 
and himself. Also recognizing that nor d 
at times he may sincerely want tof Salesn 
take some action—but good judg§ was | 
ment forces him to postpone it. I§ tock t 
know of no source that would supg ®ver-g 
ply statistics showing the numberg who | 
of sales that have been consum-§ buildi; 
mated by a life underwriter follow § ' the 
ing in the footsteps of a brothe§ The 
underwriter who did not have thef that a 
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patience to wait until the prospec- 
tive client could safely and intel- 
ion cay ligently proceed with the acquisi- 
ople ac§ tion of new insurance. 

Y, many How many sales have been lost 
t an upg because an underwriter endeavored 
» the jn to persuade a man to take action 
ion, haf When the underwriter would act no 
] differently if he were the prospec- 
4yY guar. : ‘ 

eing the} tive client, will never be known. I 
whether§ dare Say the number, in both in- 
stances, is astounding. 

It has been said that there are 
three requisites for success in our 
profession: (1) Sincerity, (2) En- 
thusiasm, and (3) Interest. These 
three tenets tell more in a few 
words than could be said in vol- 
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the mat. 


yu hear 
was the 
—it was 
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erwriter 


Sale. It . 
hat put} umes of sales technique. If an un- 
ual who} derwriter will be sincerely con- 


cerned over a prospective client’s 
problem, enthusiastic in his desire 
to help that individual solve his 
problems, and be willing to devote 
the necessary time and exercise the 
necessary care in his recommenda- 
tions, and if the underwriter will 
display a genuine interest in that 
man and his family, results cannot 
help but be gratifying. 





Value of Service 


Just what are these results? One 
underwriter of my acquaintance 
had a prospective client who, for 
good sound reasons, could not buy. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the un- 
derwriter planned the man’s exist- 
ing insurance, and thereby ac- 
quired a client but not a policy- 
‘Pholder. During the next year as a 
direct result of the service given to 
this client, the underwriter was re- 
is ind-§ ferred to 57 other prospective 
clients. By servicing these 57 peo- 
ves has{ ple, 27 added to their insurance for 
for wha paid for volume of $321,000. 
Surely those figures speak volumes 
is notf for the value of client building. Had 
will be this underwriter, when learning 
a prog that it was impossible for his origi- 
nal client to buy life insurance gone 
ynizingg ON to others in a hit or miss 
talking} fashion, the volume of business pro- 
n think} duced during that year would have 
intelli-§ been considerably smaller than 
ting tog What it was. The underwriter did 

invest} not know who was going to be able 
familyj to add to his insurance holdings, 
ig that} nor did he care as the average 
rant tof Salesman cares. He knew that he 

judg-§ Was building a clientele on solid 
. it. If tock basis. He is just one of that 
ld supg Ver-growing army of underwriters 
umber Who are recognizing that client 
ynsum- building through service pays off 
follow-§ 1n the end. 
rothe— There are many other benefits 
ve thef that accrue to the underwriter op- 








erating on this basis. Not the 
least of which is the change of men- 
tal attitude that takes place when 
an underwriter knows that every 
man whom he has served thinks 
well of him and is interested in his 
continuing success. The problem 
of prospecting is eliminated. The 
feeling of helplessness on a Monday 
morning is’a thing of the past. 
Just as the truly professional man 
in other fields, he knows that the 
law of averages will provide the 
necessary income to maintain his 
desired standard of living. 

He will find that he is making 
fewer calls and spending more time 
consulting and planning and doing 
what he must do if he wants to be 
considered a professional under- 
writer. He will find that it does 
not take ten calls a day to make one 
sale a week. He will find that his 
closing ratio per call will be con- 
siderably higher than it formerly 
was, and what is more important, 
he will find that his average-sized 
contract applied for and delivered 
will be considerably higher. 

A study of one company, operat- 
ing under this philosophy, shows 
for a prolonged period of time that 
one out of three clients to whom 
service is rendered in full will ac- 
quire additional life insurance pro- 
tection and that the average-sized 
acquisition per individual has been 
on an increasing scale over the last 
several years until today, for it’s 
entire agency force, the average- 
sized contract delivered is $8,700. 


Profiting from Others 


Is not the experience of others 
worthy of consideration? Is it 
necessary for us figuratively to hit 
our hands against the wall in an 
effort to succeed in our profession 
when the experience of others 
clearly shows a successful, happy 
method of conducting business? 
Undoubtedly all of you have ex- 
perienced the thrill that comes when 
a client says “I didn’t know that 
life insurance did so much. Why 
do you men apologize for your pro- 
fession when you are doing so much 
good?” That is a thrill that money 
cannot buy. That is the stuff that 
forms the life blood of this busi- 
ness. But do we hear it often 
enough? Why should this great 
product of ours be kept in darkness 
as to the benefits it will give to 
those who use it? Is it not a prob- 
lem of education, of pulling back 
the curtain and displaying to the 
public the many, many wonders of 
life insurance in operation? Would 


not our standing be greatly en- 
hanced if we all were to concentrate 
on what owning life insurance does 
for others rather than what the 
sale of life insurance does for the 
underwriter? Until such time as 
we, the underwriters, can face the 
beneficiary of a policyholder at the 
time a claim is paid with the same 
degree of confidence that we faced 
the insured when making the sale, 
until the time arrives when we can 
maintain an attitude of responsi- 
bility and create a feeling of con- 
fidence in us on the part of the 
family of the deceased, we can 
never truly say we are professional 
underwriters. Is not our obliga- 
tion to the beneficiaries of the poli- 
cies issued on applications sub- 
mitted by us, far greater than our 
obligations to ourselves? Unless 
we feel that this is true, we will 
never rightly be considered profes- 
sional underwriters. 


Aiding Veterans 


Statistics show that approxi- 
mately 99 per cent of our Armed 
Forces own some amount of Gov- 
ernment life insurance. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the Armed Forces 
will have a life insurance problem 
when they return from military 
life. In addition, it is safe to say 
that 100 per cent of those return- 
ing will have a problem that life 
insurance can play a big part in 
solving. 

Thousands who went away boys 
will return as men, thousands who 
went away single will return mar- 
ried, thousands who went away 
married will return with the -prob- 
lem of finding suitable quarters not 
only for themselves and their wives, 
but for children since born. 

New homes will have to be 
created, new mortgages financed, 
college educations will have to be 
planned for, retirement plans will 
have to be formed and speeded up 
to offset the loss of earning power 
during the time in service. Busi- 
nesses will be formed and those 
business interests will have to be 
protected. 

These are the things that peace 
should mean to us. The under- 
writer, who will keep these things 
in front of him, and who will be 
sincere and enthusiastic and in- 
terested in helping the individuals 
whom he is fortunate to be recom- 
mended to, will be fulfilling the 
obligation he accepted when he 
signed the membership card of the 
life underwriters’ association. It is 
a real obligation—let’s live up to it! 
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National Association Of 


Insurance Commissioners 


Midyear meeting in Grand . 


Rapids overshadowed by as- 
pects of Public Law 15 as Pres- 
ident James M. McCormack, 


pictured at right, wields gavel. 


Fraternal committee considers 


new code submitted for possi- 


ble adoption. 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 
Editor of The Spectator 


liminary sessions of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, that held its midwinter 
meeting at the Pantlind Hotel in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which indicated 
that the insurance world had high 
hopes that the deliberations of this 
seventy-seven-year-old body would 
point the way by which state super- 
vision would continue as a bulwark of 
sound insurance practices. Into the 
agenda of practically every committee 
meeting on every subject there in- 
truded consideration, either openly or 
implied, of the impact of the Jan. 1, 
1948 deadline on the application of 
certain federal laws to insurance. 
Before the formal meeting or gen- 
eral session at 11 A. M. the first day 
much work had been accomplished in 
clearing up program details and some 
interesting and welcome news was 
forthcoming. Most important was of 
course the selection of the able and 
personable New York superintendent 
Robert E. Dineen, as vice-president 
of the association as successor to 
Edward L. Scheufler, the retiring 
Commissioner of Insurance of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Dineen in his scant three 
years in the important New York post 
has impressed insurance men through- 
out the nation with his forthright and 
independent approach to solution of 
the many problems brought to the 
business of insurance by the war and 
the subsequent reconversion of indus- 
try to peacetime production. His choice 
was greeted by insurance men as it 
forecast the presidency of the asso- 


Tisnina was an air about the pre- 
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ciation for him next year at the 
executive meeting held in the after- 
noon. Portland, Ore., was selected as 
the scene of the June meeting of the 
convention with June 9 as the open- 
ing day. There was no dissenting 
vote. Among the members attending 
this meeting were three who had as- 
sumed office since the St. Paul meet- 
ing and one who had resumed this 
post after three years in the armed 
forces, Edward M. McMonigle, of 
Idaho, O. T. Jackson, of Missouri, and 
Otto G. Krueger, of North Dakota, 
were the newcomers, and George L. 
Benjamin, of South Carolina, was the 
returning veteran. Also of personal 
note was the story that Arthur Cleary, 
actuary of the Massachusetts Dept. 
had resigned to become actuary of the 
Associated Hospital of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Cleary was well known for his 
work on association matters. 

When the General Session was 
calied to order the first morning 
by the president of the association, 
it seemed that with a registration of 
eight hundred all records of atten- 
dance for a mid-winter meeting had 
been surpassed. After the invocation 
and the singing of the national an- 
them, welcoming addresses were de- 
livered by David A. Forbes, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Michigan, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Vernon Brown, of 
Michigan, and George W. Welsh, 
Mayor of Grand Rapids. Superin- 
tendent Dineen, of New York, newly 
elected vice-president of the associa- 
tion, responded felicitously and briefly 
to the welcomes. 






While the speeches followed cus- 
tomary patterns, Mayor Welsh gave 
a lucid and interesting study of city 
operations. The city in the American 
scheme of government was the legis- 
lative stepchild of the state and with- 
out power to tax the city is at the 
mercy of the state administration. 
The Mayor pointed for an example 
to the Grand Rapids losses as a reason 
state funds should be used to help 
maintain city fire departments. In 
1934 Grand Rapids had a fire loss of 
$71,000 or a per capita loss of 34 
cents. In 1944 the fire loss had 
risen to $606,000 and the per capita 
loss to $3.69. Inasmuch as the big- 
gest problem in America today is 
housing, the necessity of adequate fire 
protection is more important than it 
was previously. 

The roll call of states showed that 
forty-three states and one Canadian 
province, Ontario, were in attendance. 
The five states not represented were 
Delaware, Kansas, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. The Commissioner of 
Georgia, Homer C. Parker, on his way 
to the convention suffered a_ heart 
attack and was taken off the train at 
Jackson, Mich., on Sunday. Latest im 
formation from Mercy Hospital im 
that city was that Mr. Parker’s com 
dition was improving and that he 
would leave shortly for his home. The 
District of Columbia was not repre 
sented. Nellis P. Parkinson was al 
nounced as a member of the Executive 
Committee to fill a vacancy. 

Various committees were in session 
before the main meeting, as wel 
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For 100 years 
New York Life Agents 


have Served American Families 





a 
Tats yEaR marks the Centennial Anniversary of the For helping so many people to provide for these 
New York Life as a mutual life insurance company. and other human needs, New York Life Agents deserve 


Through the initiative of New York Life Agents 
during the past 100 years, families have been held 
together and children educated. Mothers have been 
relieved of financial worry. Men and women, in the 
autumn yeers of life, have been able to enjoy a com- their dreams of family security are made to become a 


high recognition on this Anniversary. 
\lthough people generally appreciate the need for 
life insurance, it is through the Agents’ efforts that 


fortable retirement. comforting reality. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROTECTING THE FAMILY~SERVING THE NATION 





A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 - 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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as before and after the first gen- 
eral session of the convention. 

Most important were those of the 
executive, the fire and marine, the 
accident and health, the examination, 
the workmen’s compensation, and the 
traternal committees. 

The Fraternal Committee had under 
consideration the new code formulated 
to govern the definition organization 
and administrative law under which 
fraternal societies would henceforth 
operate. Under the chairmanship of 
Commissioner Sullivan, of Washing- 
ton, the conflicting viewpoints of many 
executives of the fraternals and actu- 
aries of the insurance departments 
were heard. Without decisions the 
committee was adjourned, but expec- 
tation was that the code would be sub- 
mitted for adoption at this convention. 

At the Accident and Health Com- 
mittee meeting, a definition of the 
new proposed franchise or modified 
group insurance was offered. This 
new accident and health coverage is 
designed to bridge the gap between 
individual insurance and _ regular 
group contracts by offering protection 
to as low as three employees or mem- 
bers of government agencies, corpura- 
tions, copartnership or individual em- 
ployees or associations, including labor 
unions having a constitution and by- 
laws. Premiums would be collected 
from a central source, but individual 
policies would be written. Costs would 
be lower than for single policies. 
Action was deferred. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mittee confined its discussions almost 
exclusively to that of the association’s 
representative on the National Coun- 
cil, and whether or not such a man 
when chosen would be required to de 
cide the votes in the Council. It was 
generally felt that a final decision 
would not be made either on the late 
Mr. -Hobbs’ successor or his duties 
until after the general rating prob- 
lem interposed by Public Law 15 was 
settled in the interim. It was sug- 
gested that a small committee of the 
association be appointed to maintain 
contact with the Council during the 
period of readjustment. 

The Fire and Marine Committee 
was concerned with the possible adop- 
tion of a new classification schedule 
for fire risks. The committee heard 
the report of a special committee con- 
sisting of New York, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, to study the question 
submitted by Deputy Davis, of the 
New York department. Mr. Davis 
sketched the history of thirty years, 
during which there had been four sys- 
tems of classification accepted. The 
schedule of 1914 called for 604 classes 
of risks. In 1925 there were 156 
classes, in 1928, 28, and in 1932, the 
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present 26 classes were accepted. 


Mr. Davis stated that most under- 
writers recognized that the present 
26 classes were worthless and used 
many subdivisions in their own com- 
panies. 

He outlined the work being done by 
the New York department in an en- 
deavor to attain a real practical sched- 
ule. He asked that action be deferred 
till June as considerable more work 
was to be done. 


Federal Legislation 


The Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee its proposed bills for fire and 
marine rating and also casualty and 
surety rating, with a memorandum 
of explanation on both. The members 
of the industry, asked for more time 
for consideration, and a meeting was 
scheduled for later in the week. 


The second day, the Fire apd Ma- 
rine Committee received the report of 
its subcommittee on classifications and 
definitions of fire, marine and casualty 
lines. Reports and recummendations 
from various units in the industry 
which had made concurrent and com- 
plementing studies have been sub- 
mitted to the committee and given 
due consideration. The committee rec- 
ommended ‘that the association affirm 
the necessity for a plan of classifica- 
tion to replace the present definition. 


Since such a plan would go beyoni 
the ordinary scope of the fire and 
marine committee, it was proposed 
that there be added to this committee 
a 3-member committee of the casualty 
and surety committee, and that jointly 
the casualty and surety and fire and 
marine subcommittees be authorized 
to continue the study of a plan of 
classification of Casualty, fire and 
marine insurance; the meetings of 
such committee to be announced in 
advance in the customary manner. 


Decentralization Proposed 


The purpose of this augmented com- 
mittee is to prepare and submit—in 
collaboration with representative 
groups of the industry, committees of 
this association and individual com- 
missioners—a plan of classification of 
fire, marine and casualty insurance 
for submission to the association. 

Decentralization of insurance com- 
panies from the financial centers to 
“increase the mental perspective of 
insurance executives and to bring 
about a healthier competitive system,” 
was proposed Tuesday morning. 

Addressing the general session, 
James M. McCormack, association 
president, declared that “It is unfortu- 






nate American insurance companies 
are not distributed more equitably 
among all states.” 

As long as the individual state 
effectively regulate the business of 
insurance in a manner that is fair 
and without hindering the reasonable 
flow of commerce, we need have np 
fear of a too-damaging monopolistic 
system of insurance operations. 

The committee on valuations a. 
cepted the report of its subcommitte 
offered at St. Paul with the deletion 
of the reference to the securities of 
the Japanese and other occupied gov. 
ernments as well as to that of certain 
bonds not subject to amortization, 
There was some discussion on the 
method of valuation for preferred 
stocks and the possible necessity of 
new outlets of investment for life 
insurance funds. A recommendation 
for average valuations of these stocks 
made by the joint life committees will 
receive further analysis. 


SURVEY REVEALS 
AGENTS’ ATTITUDES 


(Continued from page 11) 


pose and values—representing 253 
per cent, which seems to indicate 
a continued need for greater under- 
standing and appreciation of life 
insurance. Financial obstacles cited 
included higher income taxes, 62 
per cent, and War Bond purchases 
4.5 per cent. 

Procrastination ranked reason 
ably high at 7.3 per cent. 

Competition of other companies 
and other plans was indicated by 
only 4.5 per cent as being a major 
deterrent. 

Most interesting was that only 
4.6 per cent felt that people thought 
they had enough life insurance. 

Questioned concerning things it 
which some real changes or it 
provements by the companies was 
desirable in the next five years, the 
agents placed first on the list—414 
per cent—the amount of training 
given to new agents. 

Second on the list was 38.5 per 
cent for changes in the kind ané 
amount of training given establish 
ed agents. 

Then about 1/3 still feel ther 
should be improvement in the kind 
of agents employed; although al-f 
most twice as many think they at 
satisfactory. 

Among the ordinary agents 39.6 
per cent think the system of com 
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A SALUTE TO THE FIELD 


As the year draws to its end, National Life of 
Vermont desires to wish a “Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year” to all life underwriters everywhere. 
The profession of life underwriting has during the past 
few years been raised steadily to a higher plane of pub- 
lic service than at any time in the century of life insur- 
ance operation. 


National Life of Vermont more than a year ago 
undertook a long range program for the development 
of high-calibred general agents and career underwriters 
and the fruits of these efforts have already been shown 
by remarkable increases in new business and improved 
nersistency of business previously written. 


National Life of Vermont recently recorded the 
largest October paid business in the history of the 
Company (an increase of 46.33% over October 1944) 
and this $7,012,465 of new business brings the total for 
the first ten months of the year to $62,184,264, an 
increase of 28.89%, over the total of the first ten months 


in 1944, 


The total increase in insurance in force during these 
ten months exceeds by almost three million dollars the 
largest year’s increase in the Company’s history. 


In view of such competent and such successful ser- 
vice to both Company and the public, National Life 
salutes its career-building general agents and the 
National Life Career Underwriters. 








NATIONAL LIFE company 9 Monreuier VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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pensating new agents should be 
changed and 31.4 per cent think a 
change should be made with estab- 
lished agents. Almost 40 per cent 
suggested pensions for agents. 
Thirty-four and three-tenths per 
cent of all the agents think the ad- 
vertising programs of the compa- 
nies should be changed. Twenty- 
six and six-tenths per cent indi- 
cated the desire for a change in the 
type of contracts offered by their 
own companies, and 25 per cent 
saw some improvements needed in 
servicing policyholders. Some 22 
per cent thought there should be 
some change in the structure of 
the sales organization to provide a 
chai)ge in supervision and the pres- 
tige and position of the agent. 
These add to more than 100 per 
cent because some gave two or more 
answers. 


General Satisfaction 


The answers indicate general 
satisfaction of the agents on all 
points, but a large enough group 
in each instance who felt some 
change should be made, to warrant 
special attention to all of these 
questions. 

Ordinary agents asked to indi- 
cate what method of compensaiion 
would be best for the companies to 
use for new agents responded as 
follows: The tabulation of answers 
shows only 5.5 per cent thought of 





straight salary with no commission, 
but 46.6 per cent spoke of salary 
and commission. Twenty-five per 
cent suggested a drawing account 
against commission, and 18.9 per 
cent suggested straight commis- 
sion. Four per cent gave no an- 
swer or didn’t know. 

This would lead one to assume 
the need is more for some system 
of regularity of income with op- 
portunity for extra incentive com- 
pensation rather than a desire for 
salary security alone as the basis 
of compensation. 

This reasoning is brought out in 
answers to the question—‘“Why do 
you think the suggested method is 
best?” The reason given by the 
large majority for a desire for some 
fixed compensation was that it 
gives security and prevents worry. 
They also indicate a desire for some 
opportunity for incentive as pro- 
vided by commission. 

As to compensation for establish- 
ed agents, 71.5 per cent of the re- 
sponding agents (ordinary only) 
consider straight commission as 
preferable for maintaining the best 
sales force after the war. 

However, 15.1 per cent wanted 
salary plus commission, and 9 per 
cent felt a drawing account against 
commission was best. This would 
indicate that 24.1 pér cent in the 
group felt the established agent 
should have such security as a 











—hyphen smith. 


"Sometimes | think | might have drawn an easier debit." 
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regular income provides, but only 
0.4 per cent wanted straight Salary 
alone. 

In the study 88.5 per cent gaye 
the insurance business a high rat. 
ing as deserving public esteem, 
whereas 56.6 per cent felt that the 
agents generally were deserving of 
public confidence; 36.8 per cent said 
they were entitled to a medium 
rating, and 3.8 per cent shid i 
should be low. 

Asked as to whether most field 
agents have had a more friendly 
reception from the public in the 
past few years, a less friendly one 
or about the same, 84.1 per cent of 
the agents said more friendly. The 
main reasons were given as higher 
type agents, better trained agents, 
less high pressure and better ser. 
vice. Eleven and nine-tenths pe 
cent replied public reception was 
about the same now as 5 years ago 
and only 0.8 per cent said it was 
less friendly, while 3.2 per cent 
gave no answer. 


$8,000 A YEAR 


(Continued from page 8) 


wish to put into the plan. Yon 
have said that you can save $104 
week and that you thought it would 
be sound to put $5 of it into the 
savings bank and Government 
Bonds and $5 in a long-range plan 
which would accomplish your long: 
range objectives. 

“Now this plan I have outlined 
is for one unit, and, as you notice, 
calls for a saving of only $3.01 
weekly. Do you think two units 
would be about right, or would you 
rather start with just one unit 
with the idea of adding to it later?” 

The above question is sound, if 
you feel in your mind that he should 
not buy more than $5,000. If yol 
feel he should buy $10,000, try t 
commit him on two units, coming 
down to one unit only as a last re 
sort. If you can’t close for the 
$3.01, you are in a strong position 
to compromise. He will never say 
1/5 of a unit, or $1,000. He may 
say %, which is $2,500; or % of 
that, which is $1,250. 

“The only other point, Bill, is ® 
determine whether or not this plat 
is available to you—for you cal 
readily understand it isn’t available 
to just anyone. To determine this 
I’ll have our doctor check you over 
Would you prefer to go to his offite 
this afternoon after work, or would 
it suit you better to have him come 
to your home this evening?” (After 
agreement has been reached on the 
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SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


Founded in 1857, The Northwestern Mutual is one of 


America's oldest life insurance companies. 


Its growth has been steady, its assets increasing each 


year for 87 consecutive years. 


It has over $4,500,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
with assets of over $1,800,000,000. - 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Milwaukee 
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examination, proceed as follows:) 

“In order to save your time with 
the doctor, I’ll jot down some of the 
information now.” (Complete the 
application and get it signed.) 

“We'll arrange the details, and 
it will be about two weeks until we 
have all the papers back from the 
company. 

“In the meantime, if anything 
should happen to you, you will want 
all these benefits available to your 
family, won’t you? All right, I will 
have them put into effect from to- 
day, assuming that you are insur- 
able. 

“So, make your check payable to 
the X Insurance Company for $x 
amount.” 

If the case is not pre-paid, after 
he leaves the doctor, say something 
to reassure him, as follows: 

“Fred, you have just taken a 
most important step, possibly one 
of the most important business 
moves that you ever made and it is 
only natural that you should be 
wondering if you have done the 
right thing. Now, I don’t want 
you worrying about it while the 
company is deciding whether or 
not they will approve the contract. 
I know you have confidence in me, 
and I want you to feel that you 
haven’t made any decisions which 
can’t be changed after we find out 
if you can get it, and after you 
have talked it over with your wife 
and anybody else you want to talk 
‘with about it. 


“You can change the amount, you 
can change the plan, you can take 
as much or as little as you want 
after you have thought it over and 
studied it from every possible 
angle. Does that sound fair enough? 
All right then, let’s just sit easy 
and I will call you just as soon as 
I hear from the company.” 

Here’s a supplementary idea that 
we use in discussing income at 65 
if prospect is under Social Se- 
curity: 

“You are under Social Security, 
Bill? Then, of course, you will be 
entitled to, probably, $50 a month 
starting at age 65.” (Check this 
figure on Social Security Form, if 
greater accuracy is desired.) 

“Did you know that unless you 
have this $42 we have been talking 
about, or another $42 like it, you 
will probably never receive the $50 
you have saved for under Social 
Security? Here’s why. You don’t 
receive Social Security unless you 
stop working. You can’t afford to 
stop working for $50 a month. 
Therefore, uriless you have built a 
reasonably adequate income to sup- 
plement it, you can’t afford to take 
it. Hence, in investing in one unit 
even of this plan you are actually 
assuring yourself not $42 a month 
but $92. That would be a valuable 
assurance, wouldn’t it?” 

Here’s an additional lever if one 
is needed to close and prospect is 
under Social Security: 

“IT mentioned that, if you don’t 
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"Ask her if she's got a friend for me to write up." 
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live to complete the plan, your fam. 
ily will receive, either in cash or 
income, $5,000. They would also be 
entitled to Social Security income 
would they not?” (Refer to Socigj 
Security Form.) 

“What has been your averag 
monthly income during the past 
eight years?” (Assume $200.) 

“Let’s see—a widow and om 
child would be entitled to $47.25, 
month. Junior is how old?” (As 
sume age 5.) “Then they woul 
be entitled to that income for ap 
proximately 13 years. One unit of 
this plan we have been discussing 
will provide, instead of $5,000 in 
cash, an additional income of $36.3) 
for the entire 13 years, giving you 
wife a total income, with Social Se 
curity, of $83.55. Could she sup 
port a child on less? (No.) Then, 
if she shouldn’t have the additional 
$36.30, she would have to work and 
lose her share of the Social Secur. 
ity. (Unless she could find a job 
that was not covered by the Act.) 
Therefore, in providing your fam- 
ily with this additional $36, you 
are really guaranteeing them 2 
total of $83. That’s a good bar. 
gain, don’t you think?” 

If our imaginary prospect has 
committed himself as we have gone 
along, about the only “stall” we can 
think of is that he wants to think 
it over. 

“To want to think it over and 
perhaps talk it over with your wife 
is only natural, and I want you to 
do just that. Tell me, Bill, what 
it is that you want to think over— 
is it the plan itself or the exact 
amount that you can afford to pul 
into it?” (Invariably he says he 
likes the plan and wants to cor 
sider the amount.) 

“You certainly want to give a lot 
of thought to that particular ques 
tion, and I am not going to ask you 
to make a decision on it today. 
I’ll tell you what I am going to do. 
While you are thinking it over, de 
ciding just how far you can afford 
to go with it at this time, I am ge 
ing to have our doctor check yol 
over to see if it is available. If the 
company gives us the ‘go ahead, 
you can take one unit, a unit and 
a half, or two units, or whatever 
amount you decide on at the time 
That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

As I stated at the outset, W 
claim no originality for any of these 
ideas, but we do think that the a? 
proach is a bit different than aF 
proaches that have heretofore bee 
used in connection with packagt 
sale procedures and we know from 
actual experience that it works. 
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NOW MORE THAN 


One Billion 





Dollava 


Life Insurance in Force 


Bankers Life takes real pleasure in cele- 
brating this climax to 66 years of strong, 
steady growth. We salute the Bankers- 
lifemen in the field who have made it pos- 


sible. 


From a modest beginning in 1879, Bank- 
ers Life has spread across the length and 
breadth of America. Today over 300,000 
policyholders own more than one billion 
dollars in life insurance, representing pro- 
tection in many varied forms. 


The achievement of this volume of insur- 
ance in force makes Bankers Life not only 
the largest financial institution in lowa and 
the largest insurance company west of the 
Mississippi river measured in admitted as- 
sets .. . but also makes it the largest in- 
surance company west of the Mississippi 
river measured by volume of ordinary in- 
surance in force. This is an accomplish- 
ment of which, we believe, we may justi- 


fiably be proud. 





Bankers /2/e ComPpaNy 


DES &/ MOINES 


* 

















Vine Street, Cincinnati — 1867... 
the social, business center of the 
town. That year, 1867, The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company was 
founded. 


vy, 
~~ 


Vine Street’s busy thorofare is most dramatically 
marked by the skyscraper home of The Union 
Central, a financial giant witha nationwide 
reputation. 


And during the 78 years of Union Central’s 
continuous growth there has always been a unique 
spirit of cooperation between the home office and 
its agents. It is a marked distinction that has 
caused Union Central to be known as ‘‘an agents’ 
company.” 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 
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SNAPS FROM ADVERTISING 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN, 
New York City General 
Agent, Mutual Benefit Life 


MARGARET DIVVER, Assistant Advertising Manager, John 
Hancock Mutual 


HENRY M. KENNEDY, Manager Advertising and Publica- at ra” J 
tions, Prudential Insurance Company we — MANSFIELD FREEMAN 


AL THIEMANN, Ass't Secretary, New York Life — a , Insurance Company 
President, United States Life 


WHEELER H. KING, 
General Agency, New England Mutual Life 


MORGAN 5S. CROCKFORD, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Excelsior Life 


E. F. HILDEBRAND, Connecticut General Life 


J. H. RAEDER, Manager Field Service Department, 
Ohio National Life 


Z. S. ARMSTRONG, Republic National Life 
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NGMEN'S ANNUAL 


GEORGE V. DENNY, 
JR., 


President of Town Hall, 
New York 


MARGARET DIVVER, 


Assistant Advertising Mana- 
ger, John Hancock Mutual 
Life 


MEETING 


JAMES M. BLAKE, Manager of Field Service, 
Massachusetts Mutual 


JACKSON MALONEY, President, Philadelphia Life 


DIEDERICH H. WARD, 
Leading Producer, The Union Central Life 


POWELL STAMPER, Sales Promotion Manager, 
National Life and Accident 


ALBERT F. RANDOLPH, Penn Mutual Life 
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ITH the close of the war 
Wx the removal of restric- 

tions on the holding of con- 
ventions, the insurance business, 
like every other industry, has gone 
back to the staging of annual con- 
ferences of the various associa- 
tions within its structure. Para- 
mount in the immediate past was 
the midwinter meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners which was held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Uppermost 
on the proximate agenda is the 
convention of the Life Insurance 
Association of America which is 
being held the middle of this 
month at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. In addi- 
tion, the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association planned a 
three-day meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York and 
the Institute of Life Insurance 
also scheduled its annual meeting 
for the Waldorf-Astoria. 

At the commissioners’ midwinter 
conference, which is more fully 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue, 
Robert E. Dineen, insurance super- 
intendent for New York, became 
vice-president of the NAIC in 
place of Edward Scheufler of Mis- 
souri. Commissioner Scheufler, no 
longer in the Missouri post, has 
resumed the practice of law with 
offices at 1503 Commerce Building 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


Chamber Move 


The insurance committee of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, chairman of which is Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has voted to 
hold a Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference in New York City on 
May 14-17 of 1946. That confer- 
ence, to which insurance execu- 
tives throughout the Western 
Hemisphere have been invited, had 
originally been scheduled for ses- 
sions in Havana, Cuba, early in 
February. Change of data and 
place was made to permit more 
time and better arrangements for 
the meeting. Object is to promote 
better understanding of insurance 
and its operations and to further 
closer cooperation among insur- 
ance companies from all the coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

In addition, the insurance com- 
mittee of the Chamber authorized 
its health and accident section to 
call for 1945 figures showing the 
amount of voluntary health and 
accident insurance in force in the 
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—— hyphen smith 


"First, if you don't mind my asking, are you an individual or a partnership?" 





United States during the pay 
year. Rollin M. Clark is chaj. 
man of the section and is first vie. 
president of Continental Casualty 
at Chicago. 

With respect to State and Fe} 
eral legislation, a subcommitty 
was named to direct the Chap. 
ber’s activities in reference t 
bills that may come up in 194 
Chairman of that committee i 
W. E. McKell, vice-president « 
American Surety Company, an/ 
the other members are W. Ro 
McCain, president of Aetn 
Chase M. Smith, general couns¢ 
of Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
and Claris Adams, president @ 
Ohio State Life and president @ 
the American Life Conventio 
The number of property insurane 
men on the subcommittee, as con 
pared with life insurance rep 
sentation, reflected the fact th 
the former have more interest i 
the ultimate outcome of . Publi 
Law 15—the insurance morato 
ium statute—than have the lif 
insurance officials. 


Industrial Insurers 


The thirty-sixth annual meetin 
of the Industrial Insurers Conf 
ence was held in the building 
the National Life & Accdient h 
surance Company at Nashville i 
the first week of December, wil 
46 companies represented. Jame 
M. McCormack, Tennessee insur 
ance~commissioner and preside 
of the National Association of 
surance Commissioners, was 
principal speaker who voiced # 
belief that there is a definite fie 
for private enterprise companit 
in hospitalization and medical # 
vice insurance and urged that l 
Conference study the possibilities 
He hinted that the Federal g 
ernment is not going to let ™ 
subject drop and the private en 
prise should provide the cove 
if it is to forestall ultimate 9 
ernment action. Ascertaining pw 
lic wants in the hospitalizatit 
and medical insurance realm # 
then meeting those wants is 
prime need on the part of priv 
insurance companies. ; 

The operation of industrial f 
insurance companies under * 
standard non-forfeiture and vél 
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ation laws was discussed before 
the Conference by Albert N. Guer- 
tin, actuary of the American Life 
Convention, who emphasized the 
mandatory use of the 1941 Stand- 
ard Industrial Mortality Table 
after Jan. 1, 1948. He contrasted 
the mortality as between indus- 
trial and ordinary life insurance 
companies and pointed to the im- 
provements which have been made 
in the mortality levels of the for- 
mer. 

All officers and executive com- 
mittee members of the Conference 
were re-elected except Raymund 
Daniel, secretary and treasurer, 
who was retired on pension be- 
cause of ill health. Choice of his 
successor in office was put up to 
the executive committee by the 
Conference action. 

At the meeting, E. H. O’Connor, 
managing director of the Insur- 
ance Economics Society, discussed 
State and Federal legislation per- 
taining to health and accident in- 
surance and argued against fur- 
ther extension of government in 
the field of social security and par- 
ticularly in the arena of health in- 
surance. In his opinion, such en- 
largement of Federal authority is 
unnecessary in view of the facili- 
ties already offered by private in- 
surance companies, and is danger- 
ous to the American system of de- 
mocracy on account of of its con- 
trol over the lives of individuals. 

The question of agency morale 
was outlined to the Conference by 
B. N. Woodson, executive vice- 
president of the Commonwealth 
Life, who insisted that the agent 
must be receptive to suggestions 
and that morale is made by the 
manager. He advocated manage- 
ment schools within companies as 
a necessity in building agency 
morale and stressed the need for 
qualified producers. 


Survey Findings 


Life insurance salesmen are 
hopeful about the future of their 
business. Only 10 per cent think 
that volume will be smaller in the 
years ahead than it has been in the 
past. They also feel that the most 
Powerful selling point will con- 
tinue to be protection of depen- 
dents and that the next best oppor- 





tunity will come through selling 
life insurance to provide an in- 
come later in life for the policy- 
holder himself. 

Those were some of the conclu- 
sions reached in a survey which 
was conducted by Elmo Roper un- 
der the supervision of the public 
opinion study committee of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. That 
committee is composed of Chair- 
man Edwin W. Craig and the fol- 
lowing members: O. J. Arnold, 
John 8. Sinclair, Charles G. Tay- 
lor and Frazar B. Wilde. 

The survey attempted to get its 
results primarily from full-time 
agents (88.5 per cent of those in- 
terviewed were fulltimers). It 
showed, among other things, that 
41.9 per cent thought that train- 
ing of agents should be improved 
as regards new agents and that 
changes in the kind and amount of 
training given established agents 
were still in order (38.5 per cent 
of opinion). Ordinary agents felt 
(39.6 per cent) that the system of 
compensation for agents needed 
revision as regards new agents, 
and 31.4 per cent thought that 





compensation for _ established 
agents required similar attention. 
About 40 per cent of those queried 
suggested pensions for all agents. 


Asked about the effect on their 
sales of Social Security, National 
Service Life Insurance and Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance. the 
great majority think that Social 
Security will help their sales in 
the next five years—83.5 per cent 
think so. Slightly more than half 
—56.2 per cent think National 
Service Life Insurance will help; 
20 per cent think it makes no dif- 
ference; but there is still a fair 
number—17.2 per cent—who think 
it will hurt them. 

As to Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance, 33.5 per cent think it will 
hurt their business, but a slightly 
larger group, 41.3 per cent, think 
it will make no difference and 5.6 
per cent actually think it will help 
them. Just 19.6 per cent gave no 
answer. There was very little dif- 
ference between the feeling of or- 
dinary and industrial agents on 
Social Security and Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. 

The results of this survey are 
reviewed in greater detail begin- 
ning on page 10. 


President's Suggestions 


In a sweeping series of sugges- 
tions that embodied the theory of 














RUSSELL REYNOLDS 


Newly elected president of 
The Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. 
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compulsion for national health in- 
surance, President Harry S. Tru- 
man recently voiced his opinions 
on the subject—opinions regard- 
ing which discussion has simmered 
down from originally sharp pro 
and con reactions to a kind of 
brooding silence. President Tru- 
man called for (1) Construction of 
hospitals, health centers and other 
similar facilities with Federal aid; 
(2) Expansion of public health 
programs concurrently with ex- 
pansion of cooperative health pro- 
grams between the Federal and 


State governments with additional 
Federal funds; (3) Medical edu- 
cation and research under Federal 
grants; (4) Prepayment of medi- 
cal costs through a compulsory 
national health insurance system; 
(5) Protection against loss of 
wages from sickness and disability 
by national insurance measures. 
Grants of aid to non-profit institu- 
tions engaged in medical educa- 
tion and research are said to be 
included in the overall picture 
which the President held up to the 
view of the country. Recommen- 








TO SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN 





insurance. 
Don’t do it. 


any price. 


bought at an early age. 


entitled. 


INSURANCE 
©. J. Arnold, President 





Don’t give up 
your National Service 


Life Insurance 


Some of you have carried your National Service Life 
Insurance as long as four years. 
seemed to take a pretty big chunk out of your pay. And 
now that you are through with that life—or almost through 
—there may be a temptation to drop your service life 


Hold on to that insurance. 

In the first place, it is low cost insurance because the 
Federal Treasury bears a substantial part of the costs. 

Secondly, lapsed insurance is no protection. 
bought later to replace it will certainly cost you more. . . 
and if you should become uninsurable, cannot be bought at 
Few people regret keeping life insurance. 
many a person heartily wishes he had not lapsed a policy 


Your present National Service policy is a limited term 
“policy, providing for conversion to one of several permanent 
forms of government insurance. It will pay you to find out 
immediately the privileges and options to which you are 


Life insurance agents throughout the nation, encouraged 
by their companies, are gladly advising service men and 
women as to the benefits and privileges available under 
National Service Life Insurance. 
acquainted with these provisions and are placing this in- 
formation at the disposal of their clients free of charge and 
without a cent of profit to themselves. 


NORTHWESTERN 






At times, it may.have 


Insurance 


But 


NWNL agents are fully 


littional LIFE 


COMPANY 
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dation was to the effect that health 
premiums under the proposals be 
obtained on a basis of 4 per cent 
of earnings calculated on the first 
$3,600 of income. Premiums for 
existing social security benefits 
are already postulated on the first 
$3,000 a year and the President 
voiced his opinion that even this 
should be increased to the $3,600 
figure. 


Fraternal Congress 


The National Fraternal Con- 
gress, at its recent annual meet- 
ing, elected Walter C. Below, head 
of Fidelity Life of Fulton, IIL. as 
president succeeding Farrar New- 
berry, president of Woodmen of 
the World at Omaha. At the same 
time, Mrs. Clara B. Bender, secre- 
tary of the Degree of Honor at St. 
Paul, was elected vice-president 
and is thus placed in line for the 
presidency. 

The effects of Public Law 15 on 
the business of fraternal societies 
were a subject much to the fore 
at the sessions of the convention 
and Herman L. Ekern, president 
of the Lutheran Brotherhood of 
Minneapolis, reported on the con- 
ferences of the insurance all-in- 
dustry committee which have been 
dealing with the topic for some 
time. Mr. Ekern is chairman of 
the committee on Federal laws of 
the National Fraternal Congress. 
In addition, a number of papers 
before the Congress discussed 
various aspects of the same prob- 
lem. 

As to taxation, the fraternals 
apparently feel that there will be 
renewed efforts to enforce at least 
a 2 per cent premium tax for their 
business on the ground that fail- 
ure of the State to tax all insurers 
equally might lead to further ac- 
tion by the Federal government 
after the moratorium date of Jan. 
1, 1948, has rolled around. Also, 
efforts to impose State license 
taxes on representatives of fra 
ternals—similar to those already 
imposed on agents of old line com- 
panies—came under review. 

Retiring-President Newberry of 
the NFC was, as customary, placed 
on the executive committee, and 
T. W. Midkiff, president of W.0.W., 
Denver; John D. Butkovich, presi- 
dent Croatian Fraternal Union, 
Pittsburgh. and J. B. Baker, head 
of Maccabees, Detroit, were re 
elected. New members are: Jeanie 
Willard, Denison, Tex., vice-presi- 
dent Woodmen Circle; J. G. Ray, 
secretary Modern Woodmen, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Michael J. Vargovich, 
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president First Catholic Slovak 
Union, Cleveland, and Harry G. 
Moore, treasurer and investment 
manager Protected Home Circle, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


Company Notes 


The Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville has 
purchased the five-story office 
building at the corner of Fifth and 
Main Streets there from the 
United States Trust Company 
which, in turn, has taken a twenty- 
five year lease on the ground floor 
of the structure. A three-story 
annex to the bank building goes 
with it. Space in the home office 
of the Commonwealth Life at 110 
South Fifth Street has become 
crowded with expansion of the 
company’s business and additional 
quarters were necessary. 

The Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines is planning a Victory 
School for producers early in 1946. 
According to Agency Vice-Presi- 
dent W. F. Winterble, the require- 
ments for attendance will be based 
on monthly production for the 
last three months of 1945, the first 
three months of 1946, and the full 
six-months’ period from Oct. 1, 
1945, to March 31, 1946. During 
the past October, there were al- 
ready 144 salesmen who qualified 
pro-rata for that month. 

The Confederation Life Associa- 
tion of Toronto will observe its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in many 
parts of the world in 1946. Busi- 
ness began under a special act of 
the Canadian Parliament on Nov. 
1, 1871. Originally organized at 
a cost of $400, the company has 
more than 200,000 policyholders 
and business in force is more than 
$600,000,000. Actually, the com- 
pany is just four years younger 
than the Dominion of Canada as 
constituted by the Act of Confed- 
eration of July 1, 1867. Founder 
of the company, John Kay Mac- 
donald, guided its affairs for 57 
years until his death in 1928 at the 
age of 90. His son, Charles 8S. Mac- 
donald is now chairman of the 
board and his grandson, John K. 
Macdonald, is joint general mana- 
ger. President of the Confedera- 
tion Life is Victor Roy Smith. 

The North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago, by 
its recent reinsurance of the ordi- 
nary life business of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation 
of Baltimore and assumption of 
the net reserves, acquired about 


(Concluded on page 49) 


TAXATION OF ANNUITIES 
CANADIAN PROPOSAL 
(Continued from page 9) 





policies maturing prior to 








May 26, 


1932, or June 26, 1940, where settle- 
ment was made on an option exer- 
cised by either the insured or by 


the beneficiary by means of a sup- 








of $1,200 a year, if taken out be- 
tween May 26, 1932, and June 25, 
1940. Only one exemption is al- 
lowed where both husband and wife 
have an annuity. 

(2) The same exemptions 
granted to settlements of insurance 
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Annuities Bought After 


(a) “Annuities certain” 
annuities” 
are 


SOLID AS THE HILLS 


As enduring as the mountains which rim the Shenan- 
doah Valley ... 


Company. Our representatives are backed by a sound 


that’s the Shenandoah Life Insurance 


record of company growth based on a service to policy- 
holders. They take pride in their company . . . and 


we’re proud of them. 


Shenandoah representatives are fortified with a com- 
plete line of policy contracts. They know that agents 
and policyowners both get friendly assistance from the 
home office. Group life insurance for qualified agents is 
theirs at company expense. These things mean security 


and opportunity. 


At aw) Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


nessee, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


with payments 
fixed term of years without regard 
to whether or not the annuitant 
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plementary annuity contract. 


1940 


(3) In the case of annuities pur- 
chased (or insurance policies ma- 
turing) after June 25, 1940: 


or “term 
for a 
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lives, are taxed only as to the in- 
terest element. 

(b) Payments under “life annui- 
ties” with or without a guaranteed 
term, are fully taxable, unless a 
separate contract is issued to cover 
the guaranteed term, in which case: 
(1) the “annuity certain” is taxed 
only as to the interest element, and 
(2) the deferred “life annuity” is 
taxed in full. 

(4) Where an “annuity certain” 
or a “life annuity” with a guaran- 
teed term passes on the annuitant’s 
death to the estate or to a bene- 
ficiary, they are treated as an “an- 
nuity certain” for the balance of 
the term. The present worth is 
taken as the capital value for Suc- 


benefit by rider. 


and 20-year plans. 


already in force. 


per month plans. 


volume seller. 














Occidental Life in 
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cession Duty purposes, and the in- 
terest element in the remaining 
payments is taxed as income to the 
estate or beneficiary. 


Commission Recommendations 


The commission recommends: 

(1) That the capital element rep- 
resented in contractural annuities 
should be exempt from income tax, 
but that the portion which repre- 
sents interest accruing should be 
taxed. 

(2) That the method employed 
in determining and taxing the in- 
come portion of a term certain an- 
nuity should be extended to life 
annuities by using the life expec- 
tancy as the term. 
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FAMILY INCOME 
LOOSE-LEAF STYLE 


That's what some of our men call the Occt- 
dental plan of adding the Family Income 


It permits us to make a Family Income policy 
of any Life, Endowment or Term policy. 


It permits us to offer Family Income to age 
55, 60 or 65, in addition to the usual 10-, 15-. 


It permits us to add Family Income to part 
of a policy and to attach it to the old policies 


And we offer it on both the $15 and $10 


Perhaps this loose-leaf plan explains why 
Family Income today 1s our third biggest 


any 


net 
aEesiOEN 


Under this plan the consideratigy 
paid for the annuity would be qj, 
vided equally over the years of ag. 
sumed life expectancy, and only the 
excess of the annual annuity jp. 
come over this amount would lp 
taxed as representing the interes 
element. 


Example 
Consideration’ paid for an- 
EE xn. caiens he ned $15,000 
Assumed life expectancy. .15 years 
Annual annuity income... .$ 1,20 


Exempt annual capital por- 
tion ($15,000 divided by 


Dl Sin cen wes ae eeeiid $ 1,00 
Taxable annual interest por- 
la veuws s-W'a eadne eee ede $ 20 


Excerpts from Report 


The following excerpts taken 
from the commission’s final report 
are exceedingly interesting: 

“The almost unanimous opinion 
expressed to the Commission by 
witnesses heard, by briefs submit- 
ted and by letters from present an- 
nuitants and those in receipt of 
pensions is that contractural an- 
nuities and pensions comprise 4 
substantial element of capital, 
which has been once taxed, and that 
it should not be taxed a _ second 
time. 

“We have found almost no sup 
port for the judicial decisions in 
England that capital used in the 
purchase of an annuity loses its 
character as such and has been ex- 
changed for income, when applied 
in a different economic structure as 
in Canada. 


Policy Discourages Thrift 


“The general opinion expressei 
to the Commission by witnesses is 
that the taxation of the capital ele 
ment in annuities and pensions wil 
discourage thrift in the field where 
it is most desirable. 

“A further argument was maée 
that this taxation policy would i 
the near future charge the publit 
revenue with a burden of old age 
pensions very much greater that 
the immediate loss resulting from 
a policy that would encourage thrift 
and self provision. 

“We were urged that it is it 
equitable to impose succession duty 
on the commuted value of an a 
nuity or pension, when such annt 
ity or pension is to be taxed as it 
come when received. It was als 
argued that husband and wilt 
should be recognized as an eh 
nomic unit, and that such unit a& 
cumulated the savings which pur 
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chased the annuity or pension; 
that, in fact, there is no transmis- 
sion of the survivor’s share.” 


Anomaly in Statute 


In regard to annuity payments 
representing taxable income the re- 
port has the following to say: 

“The inclusion of payments from 
a life annuity as income to the full 
amount is an anomaly in the sta- 
tute and is based upon a concept 
of income clearly different to that 
employed in the principal definition 
under which payments received by 
individuals are taxed. 

“Annuities are yearly, or other 
periodic, payments of a certain sum 
of money receivable by an indi- 
vidual either for a term certain of 
years or for life. In the case of 
an annuity with a term certain it 
is possible to compute exactly what 
part of the annual payment is in- 
terest upon the capital invested and 
what part represents a return of 
capital itself. Under present in- 
come tax administrative practice 
that part only which is interest is 
treated as income for taxation pur- 
poses. 

“With a life annuity the whole 
amount received by the annuitant 
is taxable as income. It is gener- 








ally agreed that people who pur- 
chase life annuities, or provide for 
them under a will or a trust, do so 
in order to insure that a modest 
amount of capital may provide as 
large a fixed annual sum as possible 
for living expenses. It is not cus- 
tomary for the annuitant to lay 
aside a portion of the payment re- 
ceived to insure the replacement of 
the capital invested in the annuity 
since this would defeat the purpose 
of the annuitant. The whole an- 
nual payments received are used 
to provide a living. 


Definition of Income 


“Quite obviously, in one sense of 
the term, these payments must be 
considered income but, equally ob- 
viously, they cannot in their en- 
tirety be considered income under 
the general concept of income con- 
tained in the principal definition of 
income in the Income War Tax Act. 
In fact, the meaning of the term 
‘income’ when applied to payments 
received from a life annuity is not 
that of “income produced’ but that 
of ‘income consumed.’ ‘Income con- 
sumed’ is a valid concept of income 
for certain purposes but, if used as 
the basic concept in an income tax 

(Continued on page 36) 

















A LOOK AT 


THE RECORD | 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. * 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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per cent rate... 


his money. 


ACCIDENT IN 





SOUNDS TECHNICAL 
BUT IT ADDS UP... 


We use the American Men Table, and a 3}, 


We use Full Net Level Reserve basis. . . 


We sell only at level premiums. . 


Tze NATIONAL LIFE AND 
CECOlu 

































NATIONAL BLOG 


WY TENNESSEE 








NATIONAL 
A Sa cee o> Onn cee enh, oe | INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J RUSHTON, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
LIKE SUCCESS 


It is easier for a life insurance agent to 
succeed when he is connected with a progres- 
sive and successful company. Protective Life 
is one of the fastest growing and financially 
one of the strongest companies in the coun- 
try. A few of the territories now open for 


establishment of a general agency are listed 
This would make a poor sales talk to a helow: . 


prospect ... but, interpreted into plain English, 
it means we’re interested in the policyholder, 
and trying to give him everything we can for 


AGENCY OPENINGS 


Alexandria, Va. | Columbus, Ga. 
Jackson, Tenn. Bluefield, W. Va. 
Rome, Georgia Texarkana, Texas 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has subscribed for $128,500 000 of the 24% per cent 
Victory Loan Bonds, according to Oliver M. Whipple, 
vice-president and manager of the securities invest- 
ment division. * * # 





Total subscriptions entered by the life insurance 
companies of the United States for securities offered 
in the Victory Loan Drive amounted to about $2,560,- 
000,000 according to data assembled by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Aggregate subscriptions of life 
insurance companies to government securities in the 
eight war loan drives amounted to $17,770,000,000. 

*% * * 

The Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Company has 
been started in Birmingham, Ala., with Andrew J. 
Lewis as president. 

The company, which was incorporated Nov. 13 with 
an authorized capital stock of $250,000, plans to begin 
selling industrial insurance, including hospitalization, 
immediately, and to include life, health and accident 
insurance the early part of next year. 

Mr. Lewis, president, has had 15 years’ experience 
in the life insurance business, working as agent, gen- 
eral agent, supervisor, assistant state manager of 
North Carolina, manager of the state of Alabama, 
and branch manager for Alabama, Mississippi and part 
of Tennessee. He is a native of Brunswick County, 
North Carolina, and a graduate of Wake Forest Col- 
lege and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Viee president of the new company will be Charles 
D. Wood. Secretary-treasurer will be William W. 
May, who was with the Alabama State Highway De- 
partment for six and a half years. 

* * * 

The Great American Life Insurance Company of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has sold its downtown home office 
building in that city and, as part of a postwar expan- 
sion program, has purchased a building site of 110 
feet by 200 feet on the northwest corner of Ninth 
and Main Streets in Hutchinson. As soon as condi- 
tions permit, the company will erect a new modern 
home office building on the site. Temporarily, a lease 
has been secured for the sixth floor of the First Na- 
tional Bank Building to act as interim home office 
quarters until the new building is erected. The com- 
pany had occupied the old building since 1918. Officers 
of Great American Life include Will S. Thompson, 
president; Frank A. Hadden, vice-president and secre- 
tary; J. C. McCarroll, treasurer; and Roy C. Davis, 
general counsel. 
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COMPANIES AND! 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company ¢ 
Newark, N. J., has subscribed $56,200,000 for the cu, 
rent Victory Loan. Including this amount, the cop 
pany holds $460 402,000 of United States securitig 
which is equivalent to 48 per cent of invested assety 
At the time of Pearl Harbor, the company had $138 








380,000 of United States securities. The increay 
since then amounts to $322,022,000 and is conside 
ably more than the increase in its assets. 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pitt 
field, Mass., has named Herbert C. Dunkley, assistay) 
actuary, to be head of the company’s research depart 
ment. The program of the Berkshire Life, according 
to President Harrison L. Amber, contemplates change 
which will include new policies, new compensation ap 
retirement plans and new operating methods. Befor 
joining the Berkshire Life, Mr. Dunkley was assistagl 
actuary of the Montreal Life. He has been with th 
Berkshire Life since 1938. 

* % * 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
of Boston will open new district agencies in the South 
west under supervision of Vice-President Olen 
Anderson. District changes already made include tk 
following: Leo Sexton to be acting regional manage 
of the East Central territory; John F. Clarke to 
district manager of the Grand River district; Robe 
I. Bagot to be regional manager of the Southweste 
area; Roger A. Palmer to be regional manager of th 
West Central territory; and Merton K. Bryant to) 
regional supervisor in upper New York. 

* *% * 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phi 
delphia has passed the billion dollar mark in assé 
and thus has joined ranks with the big ten companié 
which have assets of more than a billion. Presider 
John A. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual points out thi 
the present total assets mean an increase of over $9 
000 000 for this item during 1945. The first ann 
report of the Penn Mutual Life, made in 1848, show# 
assets of $31,858. At that time the company Bi 
issued 418 policies as compared with 673,232 polici 
and annuity contracts in force today. 

* “ * 

The Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company‘ 
Memphis, Tenn., again has Thomas A. Thrash inl 
post as first vice-president. Vice-President Thrash, 
veteran of the First World War, served through ® 
Second World War as Lieutenant Colonel in the Arl 
His most recent Army assignment, prior to rele 
from service, was as commanding officer of the 91# 
Airbase Security Battalion at Camp Swift, Texas. 
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NDRGANIZATIONS 


pany gf The Prudential Insurance Company of America at 
the caf Newark, N. J., has elected three new second vice-presi- 
the conf dents and four assistant secretaries and has also 
ecuritis® created a new industrial division. The new division— 
d asses Division T—will be under William Ingram, Jr., as 
ad $133 manager. He has been assistant manager of the 
increaya Canadian division. The second vice-presidents named 
consideg are Arthur C. Metz, Louis H. Schmidt, Frederick H. 

Schulze, and Orville E. Beal. The first three have 

charge of specific divisions. The last named has gen- 
of Pitty eral duties in connection with supervision of industrial 
assistang agencies. 





1 depart 

ccording 

“cords ORGANIZATIONS 

tion anf The Insurance Accounting & Statistical Association 


Befor§ has made Paul F. Dickard director of the life insur- 
assistam ance section. Mr. Dickard is secretary of the Texas 
with ti Life Insurance Company of Waco. In the association 

post he replaces E. W. Kimmerle, formerly with the 

Northwestern National Life, whose resignation was 
Sompang accepted. The annual conference of the association 
1e Souti§ will be held at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, on 
Olen ff May 15-17 of 1946. The Texas companies have banded 
clude tj together, under the chairmanship of John P. Walker, 
manageg Jr., vice-president of the Southland Life of Dallas, for 
ke to lfthe purpose of making local arrangements for the con- 
; Robeference. Reservations may be made through the secre- 
nwestem tary of the association, I. H. Wagner, controller of 
ar Of tl the Business Men’s Assurance Company in the B.M.A. 


nt to Mf Building at Kansas City, Mo. 
* % 












* 

The Life Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York is holding a seminar on veterans affairs at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania there on December 19 with 
Richard E. Myer as general chairman. 

In addition to the principal speaker already an- 
nounced, General Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, brief talks will be given at the 
luncheon in honor of General Bradley by Alexander 
, show E. Patterson, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
any the conservation of National Service Life Insurance 
 polici§ of the American Life Convention and the Life Insur- 

ance Association of America, who will speak for the 
companies, and Clancy Connell, president of the Na- 
apany @ tional Association of Life Underwriters, who will be 
sh in bj Spokesman for the field forces. 
hrash, ° * 2 
ugh t The Detroit-Windsor Life Agency Cashiers Associa- 
ie Arm tion has just won the post of national headquarters 
» relet§ for the Life Agency Cashiers Association of the 
he 914M United States and Canada by virtue of having accumu- 
xas. lated the highest number of points for various activi- 
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ties in competition with 27 other associations which 
are members of the national group. Officers elected 
to serve in the National Association are as follows: 
Helen V. McCoy, State Mutual Life, president; Rich- 
ard M. Lavell, Manufacturers Life, first vice-presi- 
dent; Paul E. Clark, Massachusetts Mutual, second 
vice-president; Edna Paddington, Manufacturers Life 
of Windsor, third vice-president; Jean Norton, North- 
western National, secretary; Kay E. Jackson, General 
American Life, assistant secretary; and William G. 
Fleming, Phoenix Mutual Life, treasurer. 


* * * 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 
will hold its fifty-third annual meeting at the Hotel 
London, in London, Ontario, on May 28-29 of 1946, 
J. D. Buchanan, president of the association and assis- 
tant general manager and chief actuary of the London 
Life, will preside. The annual meetings of the Life 
Agency Officers Section and the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Section of the CLIOA will be held at the same 
place on May 27. 

* * * 

The Life Insurance Advertisers Association has 
elected the following new members: Daniel J. Lyons 
of Equitable Life of New York; Mrs. Tracy Millard, 
managing editor of Points with Mutual Life of New 
York; and Miss Lillian Gilster, assistant director of 
sales promotion for Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. 
Chairman of the membership committee of the LAA 
is Joseph B. Treusch. 


* * * 


The Institute of Home Office Underwriters, at its 
recent annual meeting in the Edgewater Beach hotel 
at Chicago, elected the following officers: Carl M. 
Young, assistant secretary of Farmers & Bankers Life, 
president; Charles J. Smith, assistant secretary of 
Pan American Life, executive vice-president; Robert 
B. Caplinger, chief underwriter of Reserve Loan Life, 
vice-president and editor; N. Murray Longworth, chief 
underwriter of United Benefit Life, secretary and 
treasurer. New members of the executive committee 
are William H. Neely, secretary of Standard Life of 
Jackson; D. Allen Sheppard, assistant secretary of 
General American Life; Richard T. Sexton, assistant 
secretary of Connecticut General Life; and Vernon 
Cox, assistant secretary of Continental Life of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Continuing on the executive committee 
are John T. Acree, Jr., secretary and treasurer of 
Lincoln Income Life of Louisville; Robert J. Campbell, 
chief underwriter of Continental Assurance; and 
Floyd G. Short, underwriter of Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill. 
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is the way one leading insurance 
broker describes the cooperation 
and service which the USLife rend- 
ers to field men. “Prospects today 
demand speedy, efficient service, 
and your capable Home Office 
is certainly tops in both respects”, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 














THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life insurance which 
has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 


uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and _ resources 
of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North America 
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TAXATION OF ANNUITIES 


(Continued from page 33) 


act, would transform the measure 


| into a tax on expenditure. It fol- 


lows logically that since the In- 


| come War Tax Act adopts for fis- 


| 
| 


|cal purposes, basically, the concept 
of ‘income produced’ this concept 


| should be applied consistently in 


| 


| 


| fairness throughout the Act. With 
respect to the taxation of life an- 


| nuities, whether acquired by pur- 


chase or received under bequest, 
this would mean that that part of 
the annuity payments which repre- 
sents interest accruing on the capi- 
tal invested would be taxable as 
income but that part which repre- 
sents return of capital would be 
exempt. 


Use of Expectancy Table 
“Due to the element of uncer- 


| tainty with respect to the length of 
| life of the annuitant it is not pos- 


sible to determine exactly in each 
individual instance what part of 
the payments made under a con- 
tractural annuity represents inter- 


| est or profits upon the investment, 


| 


| and what part represents return of 
| capital, but this fact is not a seri- 


| ous objection to an exemption be- 


ing granted on approximately the 
amount of capital involved. This 
amount can be ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy by the use of 


| an expectancy table for annuitants 








of any given age group. The meth- 
od is exemplified at the present 
time in the procedure employed un- 
der the Dominion Succession Duty 


Head Office 




















THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1887 
i 


Insurance in Force 790 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
a 


ioe 264 Million Dollars 








Act where the capital element rep. 
resented in a life annuity is ya). 
ued for taxation under the Domip. 
ion Succession Duty Act. 


Chief Objection 


“The chief objection adducg 
against limiting the taxation of 
life annuities to that part whi 
consists of interest accruing on th 
capital investment apparently rest 
upon a prejudice that there is some 
thing peculiarly heinous in an jp 
dividual converting his capital int 
a life annuity, in order to obtain » 
large an annual sum of consumabk 
income as possible during his life 
time, or to take this means of pro 
viding for his wife or other de 
pendents. He is represented as ‘de 
liberately turning his capital int 
income’ as if this were a discredit- 
able action. Undoubtedly the basis 
of this attitude is a deep-seated he 
lief in the importance of savin 
and capital accumulation as an & 
sential factor in the economic prog. 
ress of the community. Without in 
the least denying the value of capi- 
tal accumulation, it must be pointe 
out and should be recognized that 
with the great mass of people i 
the lower and moderate incom 
brackets, the self-denial incurred 
in saving is accepted and born 
solely with the purpose of insuring 
that the individual and those de 
pendent upon him, when his ear 
ing capacity has ceased, should hav 
enough to live on without becoming 
a public charge. 

“The capital accumulated as ar 
sult of such saving was achieved in 
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contemplation of the necessity of 
its expenditure later as a means of 
subsistence. Evidence submitted 
shows that the number of people 
who are able to support the expen- 
ditures necessary. in their declining 
years and to provide for their wives 
or other dependents without trench- 
jing upon their accumulated savings 
are very limited. Where capital en- 
croachments are found to be neces- 
sary and the individual has re- 
course to a life annuity as the 
surest method of guaranteeing in- 
dependence, it appears to be in- 
equitable to treat that part of the 
annuity which represents an outlay 
of his capital as taxable income. 


Manifestly Desirable 


“From the standpoint of the 
state it is manifestly desirable that 
as large a number of citizens as are 
capable of doing so should save and 
accumulate capital resources suffi- 
cient to maintain themselves when 
their capacity to earn income no 
longer exists. In this connection 
the effect upon the individual’s 
sense of self-respect in remaining 
fnancially independent and in not 
being compelled to solicit aid from 
the state should not be ignored. 

“Direct consumption of an indi- 
vidual’s capital, which would not 
be taxable under the Income Tax 
Act, without the protection of a life 
annuity in many cases can lead to 
indigency through the premature 
exhaustion of resources. before 
death occurs. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that it is an ordinary condi- 
tion of receiving state aid that the 


applicant’s capital resources, if any, 
must be reduced almost to exhaus- 
tion.” 


Taxing Income Element 


In regard’ to the technique of 
taxing the income element in an- 
nuity payments, the report goes on 
to say: 

“The purchase of a life annuity 


means that the annuitant pools his | 


capital with other life annuitants, 
and in effect agrees to a common 
distribution of capital out of the 
pool. In exchange for the certainty 


that he will receive payments if he | 


lives beyond the years of his life 
expectancy, he surrenders to the 


pool that portion of his capital re- | 


maining at the time of his death. 

“In taxing that part of the pay- 
ments received which represents 
the individual annuitant’s share of 
the income of the pool or fund, the 
state must necessarily have regard 


to the nature of the investment. | 


Different countries in conformity 
with their tax structure, apply dif- 


ferent methods of taxation in deal- | 


ing with the income portion of an 


annuity. The problem is to select | 
that method which is most appro- | 


priate to the national tax structure. 


Method Recommended 


“For Canada the method recom- 
mended is that suggested by Mr. 
A. D. Watson, Chief Actuary of the 
Insurance Department of the Do- 
minion Government, in a personal 
submission. The adoption of this 
method would represent an exten- 


sion to the taxation of life annui- | 








Bradford H. Walker, 
Chairman of the Board 





Ad Dont Onalock the Distaff Side 


Continuing our thoughts on Prospecting, it is to be hoped that life 
underwriters will increasingly give place to the wife in building their 
prospect lists. The untimely passing of a man’s mate, especially when 
children survive, too often creates a financial emergency that even a 
small policy could have easily forestalled. 


lores ee or Vinainia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 
President 











said to us 


“I have just received 
and read your booklet 
‘Information for Vet- 
erans.’ 


“I not only want to 
thank you for it, but I 
would like to extend my 
sincere congratulations 
to the writer or writers 
who did it, and to your 
company for publishing 
and distributing it. Its 
tone of simple clarity, 
friendliness and honesty 
is most refreshing. 


“It will do much good, 
and it will gain many 
new friends for your- 
selves and your com- 
pany. I am one of them.” 


This letter is one of several 
thousand which we have received 
from servicemen the world over, 
during the past 24% years in 
which New England Mutual’s ad- 
vertising has been devoted to the 
interests of our fighting men. 


Fieldmen who represent this 
Company should feel the effects 
of this goodwill for years to 
come. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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ties or other periodic payments of 
the practice that is now employed 
by the Income Tax Department in 
taxing the income portion of an- 
nuities certain. 


Modus Operandi 


“By this method the purchase 
price or commuted value of the an- 
nuity is subtracted from the sum 
total of the annual payments ex- 
pected to be received under the an- 
nuity computed on the basis of the 
life expectancy tables. The result 
gives the total amount of income 
taxable for that period. This sum 


All Sing the Same Theme 





California - Western States Life 
enters the post-war era with every 
member of the family singing the 
same theme song. Field Associates, 
Agency Managers, Superintendents 
and the Home Office—all are in 
harmony. 


The T.W.I. method of instruction 
and training as applied to the Com- 
pany's copyrighted "You Incorpo- 
rated" training course has done the 
job! ° 


Now, no matter where John (or 


Jane) agent joins the Cal-Western — 


circle—in Seattle, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, San An- 
tonio or any other branch office in 
the || western states and Hawaii— 
his (or her) manager is skilled in the 
use of T.W.|. training technique. 


Cal-Western was the first com- 
pany in America fo publicly an- 
nounce the successful use of the 
T.W.1. system to train managers and 
general agents how to train agents. 


California 
wesStern 
° StHtes 
ire Sy 4 
InsuranckE Company 





All Sing the Same Theme CAL-WESTERN 
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is then divided by the number of 
years the payments are expected to 
run. The quotient is the average 
amount of income derived each 
year from the investment and tax- 
able as such. With this method, 
when the annuity is purchased, the 
contract should either bear on its 
face a statement showing the aver- 
age portion of the annuity pay- 
ments to be received from it each 
year, which represent income, or a 
statement should be supplied to the 
annuitant by the vendor contain- 
ing this information for income tax 
purposes. 


Advantages of Plan 


“The advantages of this method 
are its simplicity and certainty. 
The annuitant knows from the out- 
| set the amount of income upon 
| which he will be subject to tax each 
year. If the annuitant dies before 
the age limit of expectancy is 
reached, the taxable income ceases. 
If he lives beyond the age limit of 
expectancy, he receives an enhanced 
rate on his investment and the in- 
| come portion received will continue 
| to be taxable throughout the dura- 
tion of the payments. In this way, 
in the aggregate, the Income Tax 
Department will bring under tax 
all the income payments received 
by the individual annuitants under 
their contracts. 


Types of Annuities 


“Of the various forms of annui- 
ties currently issued, the most im- 
portant are: annuities for a term 
of years; annuities for life; annui- 
ties payable for a term of years 
certain and thereafter during the 
lifetime of the annuitant, and an- 





nuities with a joint survivorship 
The ‘Watson’ method of taxing the 
income portion of annuities is 
equally applicable to each form an 
its general extension to the whol 
annuities field appears to be quite 
feasible. When an annuity is pup 
chased by installment payments, 
the commuted value of the annuity 
purchased should be the tax base 

“Recognition of the principle 
that only that portion of annual g 
periodic payments that represent 
income is taxable and the adoptig 
of the ‘Watson’ method of giving 
effect to this principle would intro 
duce into the Income War Tax Ag 
a large measure of simplificatio 
in the administration of the fie 
of taxation of periodic payments 
whether received under a contra. 









tural annuity or an insurance pol- 
icy.” 
Applicable in U. S. 


While the material quoted from 
the Canadian report is not full 
applicable to the annuity situation 
in this country, nevertheless, much 
that is said therein does have 1 
relation to the problem here. 

Postwar planning is now a major 
problem in congressional circle 
and much legislation along this line 
may be expected during the e& 
suing months. It is already ap 
parent that certain definite change 
in the Federal tax system ar 
slated for enactment. The exces 
profits tax, the capital stock tax ani 
the declared value excess profits tar 
may all be repealed. Some form of 
relief from double taxation is con 
templated for the recipients of cor 
porate dividends. Hope is expressed 
that individual income taxes ma 
be reduced on a gradual basis. An 
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“Birds of a feather flock together” goes the old adage, and nowhere is its 
truth more clearly demonstrated than in the art of agency building. 


Good men attract good men, their very characteristics repelling the bad; 

z poor men attract their own kind, repelling the good. It is a law of human 
Yj behavior and reaction that nothing can change. 

J Sound management never attempts to evade this law; rather does it capi- 

talize its workings by following the principle that agency organizations are 


Managers or general agents can be no better than the top executive who 
selects and directs them; the members of a local agency can be no more suc- 
cessful than their manager or general agent. It is sad but true that, when 
worthy men are made subservient to those unworthy, the worthy soon depart. 
As wise economists well know—'‘Bad money drives out the good.” 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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woven into this pattern is a desire 
to accomplish an economy of full 
employment and a balanced budget. 


Suggested Changes 


The fulfillment of such a vast 
program necessarily entails a large 
amount of study, deliberation and 
prediction for the results will be 
of major importance to those in all 
walks of life. It is hoped, however, 
that after these vital and pressing 
matters have been passed upon, 
Congress will turn its attention to 
the correction of certain other 
phases of the revenue structure 
which are definitely unsound, in- 
equitable and arbitrary. The un- 
scientific taxation of annuity con- 
tracts, especially those issued by 
jnsurance companies, is one of 
these problems. The following 
changes should be made: 


Income Tax 


Divide the consideration paid for 
the annuity by the number of years 
of assumed life expectancy. Ex- 
empt this amount annually from 
taxation until the consideration has 
been recovered tax-free. 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


In determining the fair value of 
an annuity contract for tax pur- 
poses, the amount should not ex- 
ceed the actual value behind the 
contract on the date of death or 
gift; that is, the amount of reserve 
required to be maintained under 
the terms of the policy. 

While these two simple recom- 
mendations might not prove fair 
and equitable in every situation, 
nevertheless, they would work 
ideally in a majority of cases. A 


few variations might be explained 
as follows: 

(1) If an annuity is transferred 
by gift at the time of purchase, it 
is quite reasonable to assume that 
the cost of the contract would be 
the fair value for gift tax purposes. 
This is due to the fact that such 
a transaction would be similar to 
presenting the cash to the donee so 
that he or she might make the pur- 
chase personally. However, if the 
gift is made after the passing of 
time, the reserve required by the 
contract more nearly represents 
the true value. 

(2) Certain contracts, which are 
often called annuities, but which 
represent merely interest on in- 
vested capital or installment pay- 
ments, should be taxed on an en- 
tirely different basis. Usually, 
such policies do not take into con- 
sideration the life expectancy of 
the recipient to any great degree. 
Combinations of single premium 
life insurance policies and annuity 


contracts which are issued without 
physical examination and _ install- 
ment payments for only a definite 
period of years under matured en- 


- dowment policies fall within this 


category. 

(3) Theré is also some doubt as 
to the justice of taxing the full an- 
nuity income as ordinary income 
after the consideration has been re- 
covered tax-free. It would seem 
more equitable to consider such ad- 
ditional payments as a long-term 
capital gain, thus reducing the rate 
of tax payable thereon. It has been 
suggested that perhaps _ such 
amounts might be considered an m- 
heritance from the annuitants who 
failed to outlive their assumed life 
expectancy. However, there would 
appear to be several factors in con- 
nection with an annuity contract 
that might rule out the inheritance 
theory, and, furthermore, it is be- 
lieved that a plan of this kind 
would prove entirely too compli- 
cated to administer. 











LIFE °* ACCIDENT 


CLARIS ADAMS — 
President 





THE Onto State Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


366 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


* HOSPITALIZATION 


FRANK L. BARNES 
Vice President 


























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 


of $49.38. 











FIDELITY REPRESENTATIVES CASH IN 
ON THE COMPANY'S DIRECT MAIL 


Each name circularized had a first year premium 
value of $4.68. 


Each lead received had a first year premium value 


Average size case 


$5,031.89 


Average Premium 


$284.33 








Actual 1944 results of Fidelity’s 
Ditect Mail Lead Service 




















THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


Philadelphia 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN -NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? ~ 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put, you on his mailing list. 






State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 






Incorporated 1844 


AVM“ 




















ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 












Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 








Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 










LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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« CANADIAN LETTER 


By Our Staff Corresponden 


What the outcome is going to be this scribe doesn 
know but, at the moment, there is a great deal of 
talk making the rounds in Canada re the actions of 
one or two fraternal societies. From what we hea 
a number of court cases may develop if, and when, 
certain affected people consult their lawyers; and, if 
this should ever happen, one can rest assured that 
the fraternals will come in for considerable unfavop. 
able publicity. 

Before we go any further may we state, here ani 
now, that our information comes from close to th 
highest possible source in Ontario; and the belief 
was expressed that, if a preliminary comment wer 
made in a reputable insurance publication, it might 
be the means of correcting what is reputed to be @ 
evil condition and, at the same time, prevent any 
bad publicity for the fraternals in publications reach 
ing the general public. 

The story appears to be this: a number of claing 
have been placed with certain fraternals for deat) 
benefits, claims made by people whose sons or h 
bands have been reported, for the official purpose, 
as having been killed in action. In some of thew 
cases, the policies involved did not carry the wa 
clauses, which were introduced back in September, 
1939; and the understanding on the part of the bene 
ficiaries was that payment in full would be forth 
coming. However, certain of the fraternals, it is 
claimed, fell back on clauses hidden back in thei 
constitutional laws and refused payment. And th 
beneficiaries were told that it would do no good t 
sue, since the courts would uphold the constituti 
and laws of the various orders. 

Now, this is what our informant has to say. Hf 
believes that a beneficiary, one of these days, is gi 
ing to see just how far he can go despite constitu 
tions and laws. He’s going to see a lawyer, or som 
one who can give proper advice. And, this authori 
tative party of ours states, he’s going to discove 
that fraternal societies may find themselves liab 
for the full amounts, if no-war clause is included ij 
the contract signed by the insured. And, our il 
formant states, it may hasten the time when it wil 
be insisted that every contract issued by a fratern 
order shall be a closed contract. The time for thi 
he said, is long overdue. 

And the day may not be far distant, it is claimet 
when the fraternal orders may be told that they lat 
authority to include in their constitutions and la 
statements which infer that the insured persons 4 
not have the right to sue the societies in a court‘ 
law. For example, the following sentences, cullé 
from Section 201, Page 127, of the Constitution at 
Laws of one of the fraternals, which may be typi 
of other societies, read as follows: “No member @ 
the order, nor his beneficiary, nor his legal person 
representative ... shall be entitled to bring any cil 
action or other legal proceeding against the Ord 
until he shall have exhausted all the remedies p 
vided in the Constitution and Laws by appeals; 
any member, etc., who shall do so shall forfé 
all benefits and all rights, claims and demands the 
in and thereto to which he or they or any of the 
might otherwise have been entitled.” 

Legal opinion given this writer is that the abo 
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seems to be unduly harsh; could even be challenged 
in a court of law; and might easily be challenged 
shortly. If challenged, the chances are the insured 
or his representative might win his case; but few 
have, thus far, made the challenge. The reason, we 
were told, is that, when they are shown this part of 
the constitution, they are of the opinion that there 
js no avenue of hope left. 

We were given this information for the specific 
purpose of drawing it to officia] attention. The ex- 
pectation was that it might lead to some constructive 
thought or criticism. The idea back of this month’s 
letter goes back to that old saying about an ounce 
of prevention, etc. If steps are taken now, perhaps 
a lot of bad publicity may be avoided later. 
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» PASSING JUDGMENT 


F anyone had kept records for the last few years, he 

would undoubtedly reach the conclusion that it’s an 
even money bet that any insurance magazine or insur- 
ance meeting will include at least one statement to the 
effect that life insurance men are extremely lucky, 
since they are uninfluenced by such things as recon- 
version, ceiling prices, strikes, high taxes and produc- 
tion restrictions. We should be grateful for the repeti- 
tion of such a lovely thought. It is very pleasant to be 
reminded constantly that we live in a little world of 
sunshine—the life insurance Shangri-La. 

I assume that all members of the life insurance 
fraternity are both citizens and residents of this happy 
land. Of course, the men whose job it is to invest life 
insurance funds are eligible to bask in our permanent 
economic sunshine. This makes their work a kind of 
| , "children’s game since they need not be concerned at all 
‘ay. ™iwith the problems that beset the ordinary investor. 
rs al And the agency departments, too, have nothing to 
pape wofry about, since all of their agents are happy chil- 
authel dren from whom the facts of life remain forever hid- 
Race den. And if they should sometime be slightly disturbed 
rs “Viable by a bad dream or a bit of indigestion, they need only 
uded if think of the thousands of able business men who want 
our to leave their business problems behind to live in our 
itw happy community. 
ratern I find that I am moved by the Christmas spirit to 
for thig®tty on this sweet thinking to include all phases of 

the life insurance business. Unfortunately, the day’s 
newspapers remind me that the world’s troubles will 
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hey lacig2ot be ended by the annual visit of Santa Claus. I 
nd lawa'#ink there is some slight possibility that problems in 
sons @@oermany, Italy, Spain, France, the Balkans, Palestine, 








court 0 Iran, Japan, China and a few other places, to say 
, culle nothing of the increasing indications of economic up- 
jon an@gset within our own borders, will not pass with the 
typical Yuletide. 


mber @% Just why our business is affected by a totally dif- 


















yersomimferent set of economic laws, I confess, I am unable to 
ny civ understand. If my memory is correct the fluctuations 
e Ordtin the size of the life insurance agent’s bank account 
ies prigseems to parallel the changes in economic standing of 








ils; al™ithe contractor, the accountant, the manufacturer, the 

forfe@¥doctor and all the others. Frankly, I find it somewhat 
s therMdisturbing to hear that, while our One World most 
of thel§certainly includes Indo-China, it doesn’t include the 





American life insurance business, owners of at least 
a few Government bonds. 
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ELIANCE 


LIF t 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 







The Reliance meets every buyer’s 


preference by issuing: Participating 
Non-Participating + Accident + Health 
Juvenile + Annuities + Non-Medical 


Retirement Income + Sub-standard 
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Fifty-Second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $150,000,000 to Policy- 
owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over $62.- 
000,000 in Assets for their benefit... 
A total of $20,000,000 is invested in 
War Bonds and U. S. Government 
Securities . . . The State Life offers 
Agency Opportunities — with up-to- 
date training and service facilities — 
for those qualified. 


Ww Ww a 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve CoMPANY Founpep 1894 
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APPLICATION NOT ATTACHED 


N the State of Georgia, it is provided by law that 
| where the application is not attached to the policy, 

said application is not part of the policy nor can 
it be considered as an independent contract in any 
controversy between parties interested in the policy. 
The policy involved in the case of Gulf Life Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Bloocworth (Georgia Court of Appeals: 
Decided October <4, 1945) contained an agreement 
to the effect that no agent of the company could 
waive the answers to any question contained in the 
application. 

Evidence showed that the assured had been 
adjudged insane about eight years prior to the is- 
suance of the policy. When interviewed by the com- 
pany’s agent, she told him about this adjudication 
but the agent told her the company’s interest was 
only in her present condition, which she described 
as normal. The questions in the application regard- 
ing prior insanity were left unanswered. The ap- 
plication also contained negative answers regarding 
alcoholic consumption, heart and blood diseases, the 
truth of which could be challenged due to the com- 
pany’s investigation conducted when the loss was 
presented. 

The insurers resisted payment, but the beneficiary 
was successful, after litigation, on the grounds that 
the provision in the policy limiting the agent’s au- 
thority was of no effect because the application was not 
attached to the issued policy. The court held that 
to sustain the validity of this insertion in the policy 
would be tantamount to affording means to the in- 
surer to circumvent the statute providing for the 
attaching of the application. 
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PRE-DATING POLICY 


T is very rare that an irregularity between insure 

and insurer inures to the benefit of the latter. The 
courts are the jealous guardians of the rights of Policy- 
holders and sometimes their reasoning in justification 
of an insured’s recovery from the insurer, is ver 
strained. When a case is reported, which according t 
the proof could have been decided in favor of either 
the insurer or the insured, it is worthy of note whe 
the insurer gains a verdict. 

In the case of Mayers vs. Kansas City Life Insur 





ance Company (Kansas City Court of Appeals: De 
cided, Nov. 5, 1945) it was conclusively proved that 
Morro, the insured, received a policy from the # 
fendant dated Sept. 6, 1942. The first premium wa 
paid Oct. 24, 1942, and there was substantial evident 
that the policy was predated by the insurer through 
its agent so that the insured could obtain the a# 
vantage of a lower premium rate. 

A quarterly premium payment tendered on June 21 
1944, was refused by insurer on the grounds that tit 
policy had lapsed for non-payment. The compalj 
claimed that the last day for payment was a mont 
prior to the tender. The company’s stand was basé 
on the assumption that although the initial premiw 
was accepted on Oct. 24, 1942, nevertheless, the politi 
took effect Sept. 5, 1942, and that premiums due wet 
to be considered as of the last mentioned date. 

The trial court found in favor of the insured 
the appellate court reversed this decision, holding th# 
the policy was pre-dated as a favor to the assured ail 
also because all quarterly premium payments, prior # 
the last one, had been made by the insured in such? 
manner as clearly indicated that the insured reali 
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that the premiums were to be paid in accordance with 
the “pre-dating.” 


No Rabber Band 


VIOLATION OF LAW EXCLUSION “Insurance today is taking . more iy wo nome 
. , ‘ place in our economic picture than ever before, 
HERE = presently pending in the State Court of says John A. Stevenson, President of the Penn 
Georgia a very interesting case, the final determina- Mutual. 
tion of which bears watching. This suit was instituted “Too often there is a tendency to think of exist- 
by the representatives of the estate of the deceased ing economic conditions as a rubber band which 
assured. The assured met his death when his auto was = pogeiewny a. SE aoe the cnet aan 
struck by a railroad train at a grade crossing. The as before, Already there is ample evidence that 
insurer filed an answer to the complaint and set up a things are not going to work out that way. Not 
defense, the exclusion in the policy which would pre- only do we face new- obligations if insurance is to 
d covery in the event the 6 4 sheaia t shoulder its share of social responsibilities in 
clude re y + tee aseures Shows mee meeting the post-war needs of our people, but we 
his death while “engaged in or in consequence of a face new sets of conditions as far as the conduct 


and supervision of our business is concerned. 


viclation of law.” 
‘ th h : “We hear a great deal of discussion these days 
ae Se ne Se Oe eee about federal versus state control and regulation 


vehicle toa complete stop, as prescribed by law before of the insurance business. There is one thing to 
crossing the railroad tracks at which he was killed. determine and that is, which would do the better 
The plaintiffs moved to strike out this defense and job. We are only vulnerable to federal supervision 


the lower court granted the motion. However, the an ae sommes man tagses piv age 
“I am optimistic enough to believe that the 





appellate court reversed the lower court and as of this next few years are going to see some remarkable 
writing the case will go to trial with the insurer strides in the insurance field. There has never 
counting heavily upon the sufficiency of the above been a time in this changing world when the mul- ° 
named exclusion as a complete defense to plaintiff’s je of insurance can be so socially ser- 
claim. cnieensneine 

It would seem to this writer that the exclusion in THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
question contemplates the assured’s death while he was INSURANCE COMPANY 
committing a felony or major crime rather than the JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


Independence Square e Philadelphia 


violation of a traffic law. (Freeman et al vs. Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Society, Georgia Supreme 
Court: Decided Nov. 5, 1945.) 
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Aetna Announces Plans 


For Juveniles Under 5 


NSURANCE for children of in- 

suring age less than 5 years may 
now be written in the Aetna Life 
on the Non-Participating Ordinary 
Life, 20-Payment Life, 20-Year 
Endowment and Endowment at 
Age 18 plans with premium rates 
values as shown below. 

The amount payable as a death 
claim is limited in the event of 
death of the child prior to the anni- 
versary of the policy nearest the 
fifth birthday, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 








PER $1,000 ULTIMATE SUM INSURED 


Attained Age of Insured 
Computed as of Neores* Birthday 
at em of Policy Year 
ge 0 


Sum Insured 
During Policy Year 
$100 


Age! 200 
Age 2 400 
Age 3 600 
Age 4 800 
Age 5 or over 1,000 








The amount payable as a death 
claim under the extended insurance 
benefit will also depend on the at- 
tained age of the child, as shown 
in the above table. 








AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Premiums Non-Participating Juvenile Plans 
* Ages 0-4—Wi'hout Payor Benefit 
- Annual Premium 


Insured Insured Insured insured Insured 
Age 0 Age 1 Age 2 Age 3 Age 4 
Ordinary Life 
$11.60 $11.60 $11.60 $11.60 $11.60 
20-Payment Life 
$20.82 $20.67 $20.65 $20.47 $20.26 
ear Endowment 

$46.24 $46.02 $45.97 $45.91 $45.86 
Endowment at Age 18 

$51.61 $54.76 $58.74 $63.27 $68.17 








For insurance at these ages the 
first premium must be a full annuai 
premium, but renewals will be per- 
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mitted on a semi-annual or quar- 
terly basis. 

Insurance at ages less than 5 
years cannot be issued in the State 
of New York or in Canada. 


Boston Mutual to Use 
Same Dividend Scale 


The Boston Mutual Life will con- 
tinue the present dividend scale for 
dividends payable next year. In- 
terest distribution on funds held on 
deposit or retained under policy 
provisions will also be at the same 
rate allowed in 1945. This year 
dividends left with the company 
accumulated interest at the rate of 
21% per cent. Withdrawable policy 
proceeds drew interest at 2 per cent 
and the non-withdrawable funds at 
2% per cent. The company is set- 
ting aside $300,000 to provide for 
dividends to policyholders in 1946. 


‘ Home Life to Retain 
1945 Dividend Scale 


The board of directors of Home 
Life of New York has voted to con- 
tinue policy dividends on the same 
basis for the first quarter of 1946. 
The board will declare the basis of 
dividends for the entire year 1946 
at the January meeting and it is 
anticipated that the board will then 
continue the present scale for the 
entire year. Such continuance will 
involve an apportionment of earn- 
ings of approximately 13 per cent 
more for 1946 dividends than was 
required for dividends payable in 
1945. 


Statement by President 


E. I. Low, chairman, commenting 
on-the action of the board, said :. 
“The company’s net nearnings from 


date have been unusually favorable; 
in fact, so much so that they more 
than offset the effect of the down. 
ward trend in the interest rate 
This favorable experience is due 
for the most part to the abnor. 
mally low death rate in spite of 
substantial war losses in the first 
half of the year.” 

During 1946 funds under settle 
ment options will continue to re. 
ceive 3 per cent per annum, and 
interest on dividends left on de 
posit will be continued at the guar. 
anteed rate of 3 per cent. 


Broad Revisions Made 
By Fidelity Mutual 


Following a series of meetings 
with managers throughout its field 
explaining sweeping policy changes 
effective Jan. 1, 1946, the Fidelity 
Mutual has announced it will move 
to a 2% per cent basis for most 
policy reserves on that date. 

A Whole Life Policy on a 3 per 
cent basis for standard risks, how- 
ever, has been included in the port- 
folio with a minimum face amount 
of $5,000, Five Year Renewable ani 
Convertible Term, Ten Year Term, 
Term to Age 65 and Automatic 
Term and Life also remain on the 
3 per cent basis. Other plans are 
on the 2% per cent basis. 

The $10 a month disability in- 
come on male lives in the “Income 
for Life” and Retirement Income 
policy forms will be continued. A 
$5 monthly income disability bene 
fit for males has been added for all 
policies except term. This latter 
type of disability income will con 
tinue during disability to age 650 
prior maturity. On these policie 
which would normally continue be 
yond age 65 the disability benefit 
is the maturity of the policy as a 
endowment coincident with the ter 
mination of the disability income. 

The “Income for Life” plan origi 
nated by the company in 1902 has 
been continued on a unit basis of 
$1,200 of insurance for each $100 
monthly income at maturity am 
will be issued to both males ani 
females with maturities at ages 55 
60 and 65. 

A new “Retirement Income” pt 
icy is presented. It is similar 
the “Income for Life” except thi! 
it will be issued in units of $1,000 
insurance for each $10 of month 
income at maturity. 

To complete the income coveragé 
a special “Income for Life” politf 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 


Liberalizes war and aviation restrictions. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 71. 


AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Suspends use 
ef war and aviation rider. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Wor and aviation riders cancelled. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 58. 

New Retirement Income _ rates 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Wor riders dropped. Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Removes wor restrictions for some ages. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. War and aviation riders dropped. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. : 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
Morch, 1945, Pg. 62. Eliminates war and 
aviation restriction. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
ey seme war restrictions. Aug., 1945, 
ig. 60. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
dente dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1946, 
ig. 93. 


adopted. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium, May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. Aviation program includes com- 
mercial airline pilots and members. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Removes war clouse from 
oy Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Also Oct., 1945, 
g. 58. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. Removes war and aviation from 
policies. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. New war ond 
aviation program. Oct, 1945, Pq 58. Enters 
juvenile field. Nov., 1944, Pg. 95. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 


War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, DES MOINES 
Suspends the war clause from new policies. 


ae. 1943, Pg. 68. See also Pg. 60. Oct., 
5 issue 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


New policies issued without war clause. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945, Pq. 60. War and aviation exclu- 
sion riders discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds to line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 61. Continues dividend scale until July 
31, 1945. Oct., 1945, Pg. él. 








LTT 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Makes juvenile changes. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 

Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945, Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
fime restriction in policies. June, 1945, Pg. 
62. Aviation program extended. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. War and aviation restrictions gen- 
erally removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944, Pq. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. War and 
aviation restrictions generally removed. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies-ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. Be. 
gins to write air pilots and crews. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 62. War restrictions removed. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. Discontinues use of war and 
aviation riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg.~60. 


MASSACHUSETTS (MUTUAL LIFE 


Issues Endowment at 18 policy. Oct., 1944, 
Pq. 50. Discontinues general use of wor and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. See also 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60. 

MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Drops war restrictions. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. Aviation pro- 
gram broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
_ Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. Morch, 
1925, Pa. 62. Adopts C.S.0. Mortality Table 
and 24% interest. Nov., 1945, Pg. 90. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945, Pg. 60. Ceases attoching wor hazard 
ond aircraft agreement. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 
Charges annuity ‘basis. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scole adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944, Pq. 42. War clause dis- 
continued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945, 
Pg. 60. War clauses dropped. Aviation 
practice modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pq. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 61. See 
also Oct., 1945, Pg. él. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. War exclusion rider discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


STS RE EE TTS LL 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
£06 sere participating plans. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


War and aviation program broadened. Aug., 


1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. Issues 
Insured Life income policy. Nov:, 1946, 
Pg. 95. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 
Wor and aviation restrictions become in 
operative. Oct., 1946, Pg. 6!. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944, Pg. 
42. Adopts 2!/2% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted. 
April. 1945, Pg. 60 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Drops war and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 61. : 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
War clause eliminated. Aviation restrictions 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. See also Oct., 
1945, Pg. 61. Revises New York juvenile pro- 
gram. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
War and aeronautics exclusion 
dropped. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July 1, 1945, set. June, 
1945, Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies placed on American Experience and 
2/. per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22, Adds 
to juvenile coveroge. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Adjust dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 
Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. Liberolizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana, June. 1945, 
Pg. 62. Revises war and aviation program. 
Sept. 1945, Pg. 70. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 
Makes rote revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60 : 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May 1, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945, 
Pg. 60. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. Dec., 
1944, Pq. 42. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL CANADA 


Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945. 
Pg. — 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct., 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 214% basis. Oct., 1945 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Adopts new single premium rates. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED STATES LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
oemes aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
g. 6 


provision 
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will be issued, providing maturity 
at age 65 only, in units of $1,000 
insurance for $5 monthly income at 
maturity. For females the monthly 
maturity income of this plan will be 
$4.45. 

Juvenile Plans 


Juvenile coverage has been ex- 
panded to include (outside of New 
York State) a Limited Payment 
plan with graded benefits to age 5 
and payor features which are also 
available in Endowments to age 18 
and age 21, also 20 Year Endow- 
ment, 20 Payment Endowments at 
age 60 and at age 65. In New York 
State full benefit at age 5 is avail- 
able on four plans of Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment Insurance. 

Single Premium Annuities will 
be issued on the Standard Annuity 
2 per cent basis. 


Great-West Life Sets 
Higher Dividend Scale 


A new and higher scale of divi- 


dends for policyholders has just - 


been announced by The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, effective 
with dividends payable commencing 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

The total sum set aside for divi- 
dend distribution in 1946 will be 
more than 20 per cent greater than 
the amount appropriated for 1945. 
Because of lowered interest yields 
in recent years, policies in which 
the protection element predomi- 
nates receive greater benefit from 
the new dividend distribution than 
the investment type of policy. 

Important fundamental changes 
have been occurring in the sources 
from which profits are derived, and 
now that the uncertainties inherent 
in active war have passed, the 
Great-West has adopted this new 
basis of dividend distribution. 


TL 


GREAT-WEST LIFE, WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Examples of the new dividend scale on current issues follow: 
Endowment 





Dividends per $1,000 Ordinary Life, at 85 

Age at Ist Sth 10th 20th 

Issue Year Year Year Year 
15 $3.05 $3.19 $3.40 $3.90 
20 3.27 3.44 3.68 4.29 
25 3.48 3.68 3.98 4.70 
30 3.70 3.95 4.31 5.14 
35 4.08 4.39 4.81 5.76 
40 4.57 4.94 5.44 6.49 
45 5.17 5.61 6.19 7.344 
50 5.87 6.39 7.04 8.31 
55 6.38 6.98 7.72 9.13 
60 6.82 7.51 8.35 10.04 

Twenty-Year Endowment 

Age at Ist 5th 10th 20th 

Issue Y Year Year . Year 
15 $2.11 $2.86 $3.96 $8.77 
20 2.33 3.08 4.17 6.99 
25 2.49 3.24 4.33 7.15 
30 2.68 3.43 4.52 7.33 
35 3.04 3.80 4.89 7.69 
40 3.62 4.38 5.47 8.26 
45 4.32 5.09 6.17 8.95 
50 5.19 5.96 7.03 9.80 
55 5.89 6.67 7.71 10.47 
60 6.58 7.37 8.38 11.11 
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Connecticul Mutual 
Will Continue Scale 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
plans to leave the present dividend 
scale unchanged for 1946 except 
that some minor upward adjust- 
ments will be made on certain high- 
er premium policies. 

The interest rate also will remain 
at 3.25 per cent in connection with 
optional settlements and 3 per cent 
on dividends left to accumulate. 
The company’s dividend scale was 
increased in 1944 and 1945. 


Liberty Life of S.C. 
Adopts New Rates 


A number of new rate and cash 
values were recently adopted in the 
ordinary department of the Liberty 
Life Insurance Company of Green- 
ville, S. C. 


ET 
LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ville, S. C. 


een 
Annual Rates and Values ay yy 1, 1945 
Without Benefits—Per $1,000 
Pay. 20-Pay. Liberty 
Endow. Endow. Endow. Endow. Pref. 
Age at90* at90* at 85 at85 Ord. tt 
10 $10.29 $18.15 $12.55 $22.76¢ $9.10 
20 13. 22.39 15.53 24.91 12.01 
30 17.79 27.90 19.97 30.24 16.35 
40 25.76 35.95 27.97 38.13 24.07 
50 39.50 48.09 41.79 49.92 37.39 
60 63.56 68.63 66.41 69.92 60.67 
65 82.91 85.62 86.07 86.07 78.89 
° Minimum amount, $2,500. f hy at Age 15. 


policy. A hr 
Minimum amount of Liberty Preferred, 





Two new endowments at age 90 
with a minimum face value of 
$2,500 are being written by the 
company. One policy is on the 
whole life basis, the other on the 
20 payment plan. An adult endow- 
ment at age 85 and an adult 20-pay- 
ment endowment at age 85 have 
also been adopted by the company. 
New rates for the Liberty Prefer- 
red, ordinary life basis, and the 
Liberty Preferred, 20-payment life 
basis, have been made. On the 
former, rates have been generally 
decreased except at the higher ages 
of issue. The rates for Liberty 
Preferred 20-payment life policies 
have been increased in most cases 
except at the lower ages of issue. 
The minimum amount at which 
these policies will be sold is $5,000. 

Rates on the juvenile 20-payment 
endowment at age 85 have been re- 
vised. The new rate book shows 
revised single premium rates and 
values, which became effective July 
2, 1945, on juvenile life and endow- 
ment and adult life and endowment 
plans. 











The monthly premiums .on the 
Salary Savings plan for the endow. 
ment at age 85 and 20-payment 
endowment at age 85 are now one 
twelfth, taken to the next higher 
full cent, of the respective new an- 
nual rates for these policies. 


New England Mutual 


Continues Scale 


The New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has voted $11,- 
100,000 for distribution as divi- 
dends during 1946. This compares 
with $10,200,000 voted last year 
and will continue the dividend dis- 
tribution in 1946 on the same scale 
as paid throughout the past five 
years. The company will continue 
to pay interest at the rate of 34% 
per cent during 1946 on dividends 
and other funds left on deposit. 


Continental American 


Issuing Juvenile Plans 


Continental American Life re- 
cently entered the juvenile field 
with four contracts: 

(1) Endowment at age 85, (2) 
Payment Endowment at age 65, 
(3) 20-Year Endowment, and (4) 
Endowment at age 18. 

The juvenile line will be offered 
in all states except New York at 
ages 0 to 14 years (0 to 9 for 
Endowment at age 18), and death 
benefits are graded from $100 per 
$1,000 face amount at age 0 to the 
full face amount at age 5. Because 
of statutory restrictions, juvenile 
insurance will be offered in New 
York at ages 4% to 14 years only, 

Either of two supplementary 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Annual Premium Rates, without Death or D. 1. Waiver 
on Life of Applicant per $1,000—Standard Juvenile 
Endow. Endow. 20-Year Endow. 
Age Age8S atAge65  Endow. Age 18 
$13.91 $27.32 $49.26 Ai 
1 14.14 27.74 49.26 58.93 
2 14.23 28.01 49.26 63.07 
3 14.33 28.20 49.26 67.60 
4 14.41 28.34 49.26 72.70 
5 14.49 28.47 49.26 78.52 
6 14.68 28.67 49.26 85.44 
7 14.89 28.94 49.26 93.72 
8 15.12 29.27 49.26 103.74 
9 15.37 29.62 49.26 116.03 
10 15.62 929.99 49.26 
11 15.88 30.38 49.30 
12 16.14 30.77 49.34 ‘ 
13 16.42 31.17 49.39 
14 16.71 31.59 49.44 . 
A TT 





payor benefit clauses are available 
with all juvenile contracts in al 
states except Massachusetts: (1) 
Waiver in event of death of the a> 
plicant, (2) waiver in event 

death or total and permanent dit 
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ability of the applicant. The death 
only waiver benefit is available in 
Massachusetts. The payor benefit 
waives premiums required by the 
contract until the child is age 25. 

A Change-of-Plan Option, a fea- 
ture of extra protection of Conti- 
nental American’s adult contracts, 
is also contained in its juvenile poli- 
cies. The Change-of-Plan privilege 
permits endowment and limited pay 
policyholders to reduce their premi- 
ums below Ordinary Life premiums 
as of the original age, regardless 
of health or insurability. 


Provident Mutual Will 
Use Same Scale in 1946 


The current dividend scale for 
policies of the Provident Mutual 
Life will be continued throughout 
1946, according to action by the 
Board of Directors on November 
13. The interest rate of 344 per 
cent now being paid on policy 
proceeds left with the company at 
interest will also be continued. 


Manufacturers Leaves 


Schedule Unchanged 


The Manufacturers Life will pay 
dividends to policyholders in 1946 
at the rates effective in 1945. The 
guaranteed interest rate of 3 or 3% 
per cent will also be paid in 1946 on 
dividends or proceeds of policies 
left on accumulation. 


Occidental Life 


Extends Group Coverage 


Occidental Life of California is 
now extending group life coverage 
to the dependents of insured em- 
ployees under group policies. The 
coverage will be in the form of an 
amendment to the basic policy, and 
can be added to any Occidental 
group life policy, whether new or 
old, issued to a common employer. 
The policy provides a lump sum 
death benefit and can be written on 
the life of the spouse and all chil- 
dren age 3 months to 18 years. The 
death benefit for children is grant- 
ed in the usual manner, except that 
the maximum amount, $500, be- 
comes payable upon death after the 
third birthday. Maximum limits 
for the spouse are 50 per cent of 
coverage for an insured employee, 
hot to exceed $1,000. 

The Occidental Life recently is- 
sued 10- and 15-Payment Life 
Policies on the participating plan. 
The policies are available between 


ages 15 and 65 in an amount not 

less than $10,000. The guaranteed 

interest rate for settlement options 

under these policies is 21% per cent. 
Rate samples follow: 


| erm 
——— 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 


10-Payment and 15-Payment Life Policies 
Minimum Amount, $10,000. Adopted Nov. 1945. 
Ss Sub Standard (Table A) 





Age 10-Pay. 15-Pay. 10-Pay. 15-Pay. 
1 $44.93 $33.49 $48.14 $35.96 
20 48.67 36.17 52.0 38.75 
25 52.73 39. 56.21 41.77 
30 57.31 42.31 60.95 45.23 
35 62.66 46.38 66.53 49.43 
40 68.90 51.13 73.11 54. 

45 76.10 56.86 80.86 60.82 
50 85.26 64.66 90.80 69.47 
55 95.87 74.24 102.46 80.38 
60 108.53 86.52 116.76 94.81 
65 124.36 ee - “eegant. - Ywebane 





Aviation Riders Give 
Broader Protection 


The Connecticut Mutual has 
adopted new aviation riders pro- 
viding ‘substantially broader cover- 
age than formerly. The new rider 
will be used for applicants present- 
ing special aviation hazards where 
full aviation coverage is not de- 
sired. Full coverage is available at 
an extra premium, for most types 
of risks. 


The risk not assumed under the 
new rider is death resulting from 
any aeronautic flight or descent 
therefrom—(a) if on such flight 
the insured was acting as or train- 
ing to become a pilot, co-pilot, offi- 
cer, member of the crew or me- 
chanic; or (b) if such flight was 
for any testing or experimental 
purpose; or (c) if such flight was 
in an aircraft being operated for 
military or naval purposes. The 
rider provides that if the death is a 
risk not assumed, the return will be 
the reserve on the policy. 

The provisions of the new rider 
have been made retroactive, so that 
no outstanding aviation exclusion 
provision will exclude from cover- 
age any death which would not 
have been excluded from coverage 
under the new rider. 

Earlier this year the aviation re- 
strictions in the Connecticut 
Mutual’s war and aeronautics pro- 
vision were liberalized. The com- 
pany has now taken the further 
step of cancelling these aviation re- 
strictions except for policy owners 
who are still in military, naval or 
air service, or within five years 
prior to the date of their war and 
aeronautics provision had received 
training to become or acted as a 
pilot or member of the crew of any 
aircraft. 





Equitable, N. Y., Again 
Reduces Pilot Rates 


Rates for life insurance coverage 
for American civilian pilots, 
whether professional or amateur, 
and crew members, including fly- 
ing personnel on_ transoceanic 
routes, have again been reduced by 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York. Student pilots 
and flying personnel in the Armed 
Forces are also acceptable for un- 
restricted insurance at liberal rates. 

This new liberalization of the 
Equitable’s rules governing avia- 
tion coverage follows the company’s 
previously announced removal of all 
restrictions on civilian passenger 
flying throughout the world, irre- 
spective of the type of plane and 
the conditions under which the 
flight is made, thus placing such 
air travel in the same category as 
train and steamship travel. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Lowers Age Limit to 5 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company has lowered its age 
limit for issuing insurance to in- 
surable age 5. This reduction from 
the heretofore lower limit of in- 
surable age 10 went into effect last 
month. The maximum age limit 
still stands at insurable age 70 for 
those contracts available at that 
time. 

Insurance issued in the new 
lower bracket (insurable ages 5-9) 
is to be written on only the follow- 
ing forms: Ordinary Life, Life 20 
Premiums, Life Paid-up at age 65, 
Endowment 20 Years, Endowment 
at Age 65, Endowment at Age 18 
(ages 5 to 8 inclusive), Endow- 
ment 10 years (age 9), Income En- 
dowment at Age 65 (male and fe- 
male). 


National of Vermont 


Keeps Same Scale 


The National Life of Vermont 
will maintain in 1946 the same divi- 
dend scale and surplus interest rate 
that was in effect the past year. 
This will make the fourth year that 
the company has maintained with- 
out change its dividend rate and 
surplus interest rate. 

The rate of interest to be paid in 
1946 on proceeds left with the com- 
pany and on dividends held at inter- 
est is continued at 3.3 per cent. 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


man of the Congress of Seasons. The landscape is 

gaunt, severe, and sharply limned against the sky. The 
air is quiet and cold; the ground, crusty; and the bare brush 
is faintly overcast with hoar. 

It is not much of a month for day-dreaming. Indeed, the 
days are too short for the work that must be done by sun- 
light. And of twilight—which is the time for stirring senti- 
ment in a man—there is practically none at all: the night is 
upon one before the day is fairly spent. But it is a good 
month because the nights are designed for thinking—long, 
hard nights make for long, hard thoughts. 

Woodrow Wilson was a December child (born on the 
28th, in Staunton, Virginia, in 1856) and if there is anything 
to these supposed relationships between a man’s character 
and the character of his natal month, the World War I 
President would seem to be a striking example. There was 
a chill and a crust to him that was more than the men around 
him could stand, and the severity of his Scotch Presby- 
terian principles was too much for the world of his time to 
live up to; but he was a man who thought long thoughts in 
the long December nights. 

Wilson could think back on history, and distill the idea 
from the event; then, he could think forwardly, basing his 
vision of the future world on living ideas rather than on the 
husks of dead or dying institutions. This is a very different 
thing from day-dreaming, which consists merely of recall- 
ing the good old days and trying to wish them back into 
existence. ’ 

Thus, the world that Woodrow Wilson wanted to give us 
almost forty years ago would have been a safer host to the 
Atomic Age than the kind of world we have today. Our 
present-day leaders can see that much, and now they are will- 
ing to accept Wilson’s world. But would Wilson himself 
accept it if he were alive? I doubt it. I think he would be 
the first to come forward and say that a League of .Nations 
(UNO) was not enough. It is day-dreaming again—harking 
back to the husk instead of going forward with the idea 
The world has a terrible need, right now, of leaders who can 
put these long December nights to their proper use. 


Dinan of th is the good, gray month—the elder states 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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LIFE ACTIVITIES OF 
THE MONTH REVIEWED 


(Continued from page 31) 
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$70,000,000 of ordinary life. The 
move was approved by the insur- 
ance departments of Illinois and 
Maryland. The North American 
Accident, of which George F. 
Manzelmann is president, recently 
entered the life insurance field 
after having been licensed for ac- 
cident and health insurance in all 
States except Louisiana for many 
years. The current transaction 
gives the company assets of $13,- 
150,000 as of Oct. 1, 1945, and an 
annual income of about $6,300,000 
in accident and health premiums 
and $1,370,000 in life insurance 
premiums. Roy G. Diepenbrock, 
former deputy and actuary of the 
Missouri insurance department 
who joined the company last Au- 
gust, acts as assistant to President 
Manzelmann in life insurance 
matters. 

The Protective Life Insurance 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., has 
appointed Charles B. McKenzie as 
superintendent of agencies. Col. 
William J. Rushton is president of 
the company. Agency Superin- 
tendent McKenzie was supervisor 
of agencies for Texas for Protec- 
tive Life before the war. He 
served as lieutenant in the Air 
Corps during the war and was re- 
leased from active duty late in 
October of this year. The company 
is embarking on an expanded 
agency program. 

The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York has 
made Paul R. Danner director of 
its Latin-American division and 
he has already taken up headquar- 
ters in Havana. He has had many 
years of life insurance experience, 
a number of them in the Orient. 
He was in Manila when the Japs 
took the country and remained in 
the Santo Tomas prison camp with 
his wife and daughter until liber- 
ated in February of 1945. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York has ap- 
pointed Vincent W. Edmondson 
agency vice-president. He has 
been with the company for 17 
years and continues direction of 
the field force. At the same time, 




















Bu hiised 


“In the ever-changing background 
of social and economic factors, this 
country must place its dependence 
on insurance as a bulwark against 
uncertainty and disorder,” declared 
Ohio's new governor, Frank J. 
Lausche, recently. “Insurance is 
playing a very important part in the 
protection of the lives and property 
of the citizens residing in this state 
and nation. 

“The future of insurance is as- 
sured if companies continue to be 
conservatively managed and under- 
standingly supervised by the In- 
surance Departments of the States.” 

Governor Lausche was born in 
Cleveland in 1895, of Slovenian 
parents, who came to Cleveland 
about the year 1885. His father was 
a laborer in a steel mill. He died 
when Frank was 13 years old. After 
his father’s death Frank helped sup- 
port six brothers and sisters. 


Against 


Uncertainty ; 


On Cleveland’s sandlots he be- 
came a star third baseman, and 
was playing professional ball for 
Duluth when the first World War 
broke out. He came out of the war 
a second lieutenant, and began the 
study of law, graduating from the 
John Marshall School of Law in 
Cleveland, when he was 25. He 
went to work for the law firm of 
Locher, Green & Woods. By 1932, 
he was Municipal Court Judge, and 
in 1935, was elected to the Common 
Pleas bench. 

A successful crusade against gam- 
bling clubs and racketeers brought 
Lausche to public attention, and in 
1941 he ran for Mayor of Cleve- 
land, being re-elected in 1943, Last 
November he was elected Governor 
of Ohio. In 1928 he married Miss 
Jane Sheal, an interior decorator 
and designer, and a graduate of the 
Cleveland School of Art. 
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President J. P. Fordyce announced 
that Wendell Buck has been made 
assistant to the president follow- 
ing his three years of service in 
the Army Air Forces. Before that 
he was public relations consultant 
for Manhattan Life. A new public 
relations committee was formed, 
all members being directors. They 
are President Fordyce as chair- 


“man and the following: R. D. Las- 


siter, vice-president of Queens- 
boro Corporation; Hugh A. Mit- 
chell, vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson; George D. Harris, presi- 
dent of D. P. Harris Hardware & 


Manufacturing, and William C. 
Wilkes of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company. 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, of which 
Harry W. Manning is managing 
director, has made three new head 
office appointments in the agency 
division. George I. Powell, for- 
merly of London, Ontario, has 
been made supervisor-of field ser- 
vice. W. Arthur Johnston had 
been made educational supervisor 
(a new post) following service 
with the Royal Canadian Navy, 
and G. S. A. Bacon, who was 
branch secretary at Montreal be- 
fore service with the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, goes into the 
agency department at the home 
office where he will develop con- 
tacts with branch managers. In 
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addition, W. Preston Gilbride, who 
returned to Canada as brigadier 
and deputy commander of the 
Canadian Army Pacific Force, has 
been named manager of the com- 
pany Toronto 1 branch. 

A State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters was recently 
organized by a committee consist- 
ing of Gerald H. Young, New 
York; Philip Hamburg, Boston, 
and Donald G. Mix, of the home 
office. The State Mutual CLU As- 
sociation has as its purpose the 
sponsorship of the CLU movement 
among State Mutual fieldmen and 
the exchange of information be- 
tween members and candidates on 
advanced underwriting. . 

Roy E. Stringer, of Detroit, has 
been elected president; Walter A. 
Craig, of Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Mix is secretary-trea- 
surer of the organization. 

Mr. Stringer received his CLU 
designation in 1937 and for many 
years has been one of State Mu- 
utal’s outstanding producers. 
Walter Craig, CLU (1929) is a 
past president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and author of the widely 
distributed booklet, “Life Insur- 
ance Dollars in Action.” Mr. Mix, 
who received the designation in 
1938, is associated with State Mu- 
tual’s agency department. 








Watch For The Endorsement Number—Next Week 
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